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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


25 Years of Independence 


HIS YEAR’S annual will celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the 

Society of Independent Artists, and the other evening a 
large group of New York artists met at dinner to pay just 
homage to the man most responsible for the success of this 
great liberal institution—John Sloan, honest and idealistic 
fighter for a free, living art in America. It was peculiarly fit- 
ting that the artists made their gesture when they did; Sloan 
had just recovered from a very serious illness, and it made 
us pause to realize how we would have missed him. 


Epigrammatical, blunt-spoken John Sloan was crusading 
for artistic freedom when I was in short pants, and with the 
years he has become something of a legendary figure, though 
one too close to our contemporary problems to be as remote 
as a legend. Rather dimly I remember boyhood days in Chi- 
cago, when my father was a police reporter on the old 
Chronicle and sought outlet for the creative urge by writing 
a mystery novel entitled Murder Under the Roof. The So- 
cialist newspaper, The Call, printed it as a serial and offered 
$1,000 to the closest guesser of the solution. My father be- 
came so involved with extenuating clues that at the end he 
himself didn’t know “who done it,” but The Call had the 


wisdom to engage John Sloan to do the illustrations. 


Years later the two met in a New York art gallery, and 
I doubt if Sloan knows to this day that one of his illustra- 
tions gave my puzzled father the logical clue, making it 
possible for him to unravel the complicated knot into which 
he had tied the lives and destinies of his helpless victims. 
Shortly after the villain paid the price my father lost the 
family shirt trying to produce “the great American play” in 
a Chicago outdoor theatre, and Sloan began his march to 
fame, but in my mind I still link the two. Maybe it’s because 
fighters have a code of ethics all their own. 

Sloan is one of the two surviving members of the famous 
Eight of 1908, that brave band of independents who left 
the genteel studio to seek inspiration in the vitality and 
earthiness of American life. Somehow he never seems to grow 
old; a fighting heart is always an antidote to the passage 
of time. Consistently a rebel against the polite conventions 
of mediocre minds, John Sloan has been, and is, a healthy, 
revitalizing influence on native American culture. 

Though others have labored hard and unselfishly for the 
same cause, the Society of Independent Artists most aptly 
fits the ideals of democratic freedom in art for which Sloan 
stands. It was founded in the midst of the first World War 
as a challenge to those who yearn to discover talent without 
benefit of jury selection. Today the government finances a 
large portion of our artists, galleries have multiplied and 
exhibitions are almost too numerous, but Sloan is right when 
he says the challenge still exists. 

As has happened for. the past 24 years, reporters at the 
Independents’ annual will probably wax witty at the expense 
of some truck driver who just can’t help painting. It makes 
amusing reading, and yet the significance of the Independents 
lies deeper. Each year some unknown has found initial recog- 
nition in these wild, undisciplined exhibitions. 

Alexander Brook and Peggy Bacon, on the strength of 
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their showing in 1917, were given exhibitions by Joseph 
Brummer. Two other “discoveries” of Mr. Brummer in those 
earlier annuals were Morris Kantor and A. S. Baylinson. 
Out of the 1917 show, Louis Bouche sold his first painting, 
to Mrs. Nathan Miller. George Constant was seen in 1921 
by Mr. Weyhe, who subsequently bought 100 watercolors 
and prints. Ernest Fiene made his first sale from the 1921 
exhibition, to Hamilton Easter Field. Also that year Duncan 
Phillips bought Stefan Hirsch’s Lower Manhattan. Walter 
Pach has been a consistent exhibitor since 1917. John C. 
Pellew was given a one-man show at Contemporary Arts 
after the 1934 show, and the Modern Museum became ex- 
cited over Richard Davis after the 1938 exhibition. 

So when you visit the exhibition, which opens April 17 
at New York’s American Fine Arts Galleries, do so with the 
feeling of an adventurer exploring uncharted lands. 


Benton Sounds Off 


eo in this issue you will find a resumé of an inter- 
view Thomas Benton had the other day with a group of 
responsive New York reporters. I print it with double regret. 
First, because the statements contained in it are 90 per cent 
false. Second, because I happen to like Benton, his spirit 
and his work. I print it because it is news, and the DicEest 
is the news magazine of art. 

Benton, swinging blindly and unfairly at museum directors 
and art critics, gave the reporters a field day and scattered 
broadcast on the wires of the Associated Press a mess of 
vitriolic verbiage that must have found happy fertilization in 
the breasts of all inhibited souls who long to pull down those 
who have the temerity to raise their heads above the valley 
of the average. 

A Benton example: “The typical museum is a graveyard 
run by a pretty boy with delicate wrists and a swing in his 
gait.” I think I know as many museum directors as the next 
man, especially among the new crop aged under 40, and I 
would hate to have some of them swing on me with their 
“delicate wrists.” A composite picture of the museum director 
today is a level-headed, trained executive, well equipped 
physically and mentally to fight a lethargic world. Most of 
them are family men, shoot a good game of pool, dress like 
business men and conduct themselves with a cool confidence 
born of disciplined knowledge. During their working hours— 
often 16 hours per day—they battle valiantly against poli- 
ticians and adamant trustees for what they believe is best 
in American art. And the same sincere devotion to duty 
applies to the art critics—witness the fairness that keynotes 
their reviews of Benton’s current show. 

Adverse criticism of Benton’s work is based largely on the 
old fight between the internationalists and the now dominant 
nationalists. In the eyes of the former, Benton committed the 
unforgivable sin of waving the American flag. Benton, on 
his side, is confident of his artistic mission and impatient 
with his critics. He strikes out with all the strength of his 
pugnacious soul, but too often dogmatically condemns whole 
groups because of his bitterness against an individual. His 
blasts make good copy for the city desk, but such publicity 
is expensive in the damage it does to the future of Ameri- 
can art. Benton, known from coast to coast through the printed 
word, may no longer need the encouraging support the mu- 
seums have given our artists. If this be so, he is a most for- 
tunate exception to the rule. 

When Tom Benton snorted the enervating gas fumes of 
New York from his nostrils six years ago, his parting shot 
was that he preferred the society of Missouri mules to the 
city’s intellectuals. His choice then was wise. Let us hope 
that on his next visit “three years hence,” he will confine 
his blasts to those same gold-plated intellectuals and skip 
the silly cracks at the Fogg Museum men. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Advocates “Point” System 

Sm: I have often wondered why com- 
petitions for artists are not judged in the 
same way most all other competitions 
are judged, that is, on a “point” basis. 
Such a method is intended to eliminate 
as far as possible the personal prejudices 
of the judges, and the final decisions 
reached are the result of reasoned judg- 
ment. If these results were then made 
public, the losers as well as the winners 
would at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing wherein they had failed. This 
should be of some value to them, while 
as it is now done there is nothing but 
disappointment. 

To the objection that this would require 
too much time, I would say that, with all 
due respect to the prominent artists who 
are usually chosen as jurors and whose 
time is necessarily limited, better judg- 
ing might be done under this method by 
art students and others whose time is 
less costly. When these high-powered art- 
ists turn judges the resulting exhibit is 
more apt to be an exhibition of their 
tastes than a cross section of the best 
work submitted. 

—F. M. WALKER, Escanaba, Mich. 


Waiting for Victory 
Sir: I have just received your letter of 
Feb. 1 asking me to renew my subscrip- 
tion. I am afraid this is impossible this 
year. Over here in England there are so 
many many calls on our spare money and 
time that I feel such pleasures must be 
sacrificed for a more worthy purpose. 
I am sure you will understand when I say 
that until the war is won, my subscription 
to the DIGEST must cease. 
—ETHEL KEANE, Berks, England. 


What About Detroit? 


Sir: Have noted many lines devoted to 
the Carnegie Institute the past year. Un- 
doubtedly it deserved them. Have also 
noted the very occasional and short com- 
ments on the Detroit Institute. There must 
be a reason for this and I wonder what 
it is. Stagnation on our part? Could a 
little more be known of the background 
of new artists and old masters—in the 
nature of biographical sketches? In some 
instances, the viewer might find more 
readily what the artist has striven for 
and why. 

—IRENE M. Situ, Detroit. 


A Designer Speaks 
Sir: Your new format and cover is, in 
my opinion, a long step forward to a very 
well-designed magazine throughout and 
one thoroughly in keeping with its con- 
tents and purpose. Your new listing of 
competitions is proving a very real help 
—as is your page of open exhibitions. 
Through the latter I have been able to 
exhibit oils, watercolors and etchings all 
over the country, and from these exhibi- 
tion I have received numerous invitations 
to others. 
—HELEN E. WricuHT, Akron, Ohio. 


Wants More Soundness 


Sir: Would appreciate greater emphasis 
in both prose and reproductions on con- 
temporary art prior to so-called “modern” 
phase, as exemplified by Horatio Walker, 
Groll, Abbey, Brush, Waugh, Homer, Cas- 
sidy, Couse, Ufer, Hibbard, etc. Would 
also like to see some of our best water- 
colorists stressed more. Such workers as 
O’Hara for example. 


: —GERARD C. DELANO, Denver. 
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Gatineau Madonna: ANDRE BIELER (Canada) 





Coal Silos: Oronzo Gasparo (U. S.) 


Brooklyn’s International Biennial Surveys Watercolor Trends 


THE FRESHNESS and spontaneity inher- 
ent in the watercolor medium account 
for much of the zest that brings the 
Brooklyn Museum’s 11th International 
Biennial to life. 

The 225 exhibits, which remain on 
view through May 11, demonstrate an- 
other quality of watercolor—a surpris- 
ing elasticity that enables artists of al- 
most any technical bent to be perfectly 
at home within its limits. The medium’s 
fluidity, though, makes speed, if not im- 
perative, at least alluring; and if one 
characteristic emerges above all the 
others in the show, it is a yielding to 
that allure, amounting sheerly, in many 
cases, to skilled, swift manipulation of 
washes. Spirited technicians are in the 
majority, but in their company are also 
conservative practitioners who lean 
toward disciplined drawing and careful 
regimentation of washes. 

John I. H. Baur, Brooklyn’s curator 
of painting and sculpture who assem- 
bled the show, explains in a catalogue 
note that the Biennials “have been de- 
signed, first, to show the progressive 
trends of the day in watercolor painting 
and, second, to represent as far as pos- 
sible the work of the lesser known men 
of promise as well as that of painters 
whose reputations are already well es- 
tablished.” 

New York critics were agreed that 
the exhibition accomplishes both ends. 
Comparatively unknown exhibitors 
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abound, and the show reflects the cur- 
rent domination by the non-conserva- 
tives. Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram, who described the exhibition as 
“one of the most exhilarating” she had 
ever seen, wrote that “in contemporary 
water color work there are practically 
none but progressive trends. A few of 
the ladies still paint the pretty flower 
arrangements that used to be listed 
among their ‘accomplishments.’ And a 
few crotchety die-hards turn out aca- 
demic tribute to nymphs in cheesecloth, 
frolicking in green meadows. But, for 
the most part, watercolor painting to- 
day has become the concern of young 
and vigorous artists who turn to the 
medium for the very freedom of state- 
ment, fluidity of design and directness 
of approach which it encourages.” 
Hitherto truly an international show, 
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the war has reduced this edition’s geo- 
graphical coverage to North America, 
with only Canada and the United States 
represented. “The difference between 
works by the artists of the two coun- 
tries is apparent immediately one sets 
foot in the Canadian gallery,” Miss Gen- 
auer continued. “There is a general 
stepping-down of color, intensity, vital- 
ity. Exceptions which stand out are by 
Andre Bieler [Gatineau Madonna, re- 
produced above], Paraskeva Clark, Pe- 
ter Haworth, Pegi Nicol McLeod, Louis 
Muhlstock and Carl Schaefer.” 

The Canadians selected by Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times as worthy of 
special mention were, with.the addition 
of Jack Humphrey, substantially the 
same as Miss Genauer’s. He, too, noted 
that the Canadian section was “less ad- 
venturous and less exhilarating” than 
that of the Americans. 

Jewell wrote that as a whole the ex- 
hibition “worthily maintains the stan- 
dard to which these watercolor biennials 
in Brooklyn have accustomed us,” and 
that it is “liberally supplied with most 
excellent papers.” 

Exhibits range from the surrealism 
of James Guy and Anton Refregier to 
the sturdy accuracy of Robert Brack- 
man’s and Clarence Carter’s nudes, and 
the husky realism of Reginald Marsh’s 
burlesque scene, Eltinge Follies. In be- 
tween are Lawrence Kupferman’s bril- 

[Please turn to page 21] 
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Threshing Wheat: THOMAS BENTON 


“Benton Is Getting Better” Say N. Y. Critics 


THOUGH Thomas Benton likes his pub- 
licity noises big, his paintings, at least 
the 16 on view through May 3 at the 
Associated American Artists Galleries in 
New York, are on the small side. De- 
picting the Missouri earth and the men 
who work it, Benton’s canvases are 
rhythmic and well integrated in compo- 
sition, and in color, rich. They are nat- 
uralistic, keyed closely to the life of the 
region they record. The style is still 
Benton’s, but with a change: the con- 
torted contours that previously wrench- 
ed most of his figures completely out of 
joint have been smoothed out. The re- 
sult, style without excessive stylization, 
is an advancement, a healthy release 
from the shackles of a constraining, tin- 
type mannerism. 

With remarkable unanimity, the 
theme “Benton is getting better’ runs 
through the reviews of the New York 
critics. The artist’s digs, which neither 
nettled the critics nor needled them in- 
to injecting a tone of asperity into their 
appraisals, were, with one exception, 
merely noted with calm detachment. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram, the exception, described the in- 


THOMAS Hart BENTON 





terview as a “pathetic mental strip- 
tease,” but she conceded that, though 
Benton’s canvases were not of museum 
standard “they’re very definitely im- 
provements-over his past perform- 
ances.” Unquestionably there is in them, 
she continued, “greater textural inter- 
est than heretofore.” In all of Benton’s 
work she saw “considerable movement. 
Pictorial design is always handled with 
assurance and vigor. But color, while 
decorative, is too often obvious, and 
while Benton’s approach is a warm and 
human one, he has never yet indicated 
in a single picture that he is capable of 
any soaring spiritual flights, that he is 
gifted with really poetic imagination, 
that he has anything but prosaic sensi- 
bilities and a commonplace mind.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tri- 
bune, on the other hand, wrote that 
while standing before Benton’s A Cow, 
a Pond, a Tree and a Sunset he “began 
to wonder if there were not a hidden 
streak of poetry in this devotee of more 
or less bald prose.” Cortissoz concluded 
that Benton’s pictures “have character, 
stated with sincerity, and he paints 
them better than he has before.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun, in one 
short sentence, summed up the show: 
“Mr. Benton,” he wrote, “defies you 
with facts.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
discovered a quality that Benton shares 
with the Frenchman, Rouault. “What 
serves to unite these two artists,” he 
reported, “is the sovereign propulsive 
power of aesthetie emotion. . . . Every 
picture in Benton’s engrossing and ad- 
mirable show is a confession of faith. 
It is a confession of faith in the joy (if 
often an agonizing joy) of sheer cun- 
ning creation itself. Here, if ever there 
was one, is an artist constantly pro- 
pelled and governed by aesthethic emo- 
tion. . . . It becomes manifest in the 
loving stylization with which earth 
forms and human forms are invested; 
manifest in exhaustively related rhy- 
thms of sky and earth (to note this one 
need not look beyond the picture enti- 
tled Threshing Wheat); manifest in the 
often superb orchestration of architec- 
tonic elements; in the lyric and dramat- 
ic use of color.” 


Blast by Benton 


THIS TIME it was going to be different. 
No controversy, no fireworks. Just art. 
The advance publicity said so. Benton 
had changed, mellowed, with the years. 

But then Benton hit town, and four 
days before his exhibition opened he 
was spread over New York’s newspa- 
pers like Dali. Benton was still Ben- 
ton—fiery, sputtering, his fine nose for 
controversy still keen. 

“Do you want to know what’s the 
matter with the art business in Ameri- 
ca?” Benton cheerily asked a group of 
reporters who were sharing his bottle 
of Rye. His answer, quoted by Floyd 
Taylor of the World-Telegram, was: 
“It’s the third sex and the museums, 
Even in Missouri we’re full of ’em. 
We've had an immigration out there. 
And the old ladies who’ve gotten so old 
that no man will look at ’em think that 
these pretty boys will do. Our museums 
are full of ballet dancers, retired busi- 
nessmen and boys from the Fogg In- 
stitute at Harvard, where they train 
museum directors and art artists.” 

The typical museum he described 
as a graveyard “run by a pretty boy 
with delicate wrists and a swing in 
his gait.” 

“If it were left to me,” the new, mel- 
lower Benton continued, “I wouldn’t 
have any museums. I’d have people 
buy the paintings and hang ’em in pri- 
vies or anywhere anybody had time to 
look at ’em. Nobody looks at ’em in 
museums. Nobody goes to museums. 
I'd like to sell mine to saloons, bawdy 
houses, Kiwanis and Rotary clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce—even  wo- 
men’s clubs.” 

Referring again to museum directors, 
Benton said that “they hate my pic- 
tures and talk against them. I wouldn’t 
be in the museums except that people 
demand that I have representation.” 
The museum field, Benton claimed, is 
one “most living men wouldn’t take 
on. It’s a field where you take care of 
the dead, and nobody wants that. You’ve 
got to have a sort of undertaker’s psy- 
chology to go into the museum busi- 
ness.” 

Art critics also were brought into the 
Missourian’s mellow survey of art in 
America. “When a newspaper wants an 
art critic,” he explained after pointing 
out that he didn’t much care what the 
critics thought of his painting, “the 
editor takes the most incompetent girl 
on the staff and makes her the critic.” 

Floyd Taylor’s reportage continues: 
“Mr. Benton said he thought that sa- 
loons were a fine place for paintings, 
especially nudes, and that the two ex- 
ceptionally nude nudes—Susannah and 

the Elders [Oct. 1, 1938, Art Dicest] 
and Persephone [April 15, 1939, Art D1- 
GEST]—which have won him both fame 
and notoriety, were perfect saloon art.” 

Benton’s Susannah was purchased by 
an anonymous collector and presented 
to the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor in San Francisco, but Perse- 
phone (price: $12,000) remains unsold. 
“Mr. Benton believes,” according to Re- 
porter Taylor’s notes, “that Persephone 
would be a bargain for any saloon in 
a busy location. He insists, without ex- 
cessive modesty, that if placed be- 
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Vital Waldo Peirce 


From the regimented steps of the 
American Ballet to the pounding surf 
of Maine’s shore, Waldo Peirce makes 
his lusty way. The likable bearded maes- 
tro of the passional brush is stirred by 
wild flowers and stables, as well as hay 
stacks and red tights. In his show at 
the Midtown Galleries, New York, dur- 
ing April, Peirce shows a varied group 
of paintings, including a modish portrait 
of his wife, Alzira, and a fetching head 
of leading debutante Haldis Prince, 
whose beautiful blond stresses are cap- 
ably combed by Peirce’s vigorous hand. 

Although spontaneity marks the art- 
ist’s work, he is really a deliberate 
painter. He thinks his pictures out. 
When he feels that they are not exactly 
right he continues to work on them even 
up to exhibition time. When finishing 
the painting of his daughter in Anna and 
Ned, a barn interior in tones of brown 
with the little girl’s amber hair a sing- 
ing note against the straw and deeper 
hue of the horse, Peirce offered a choice 
piece of his characteristic wit. “Here I 
am making hay while its five below,” 
he wrote from winter-bound Maine. 

The sketches for his paintings and 
watercolors were done directly from 
“colorfully garbed dancers back stage 
and on stage. Peirce’s individualism is 
best expressed in his conception of The 
Devil and Three Virgins and the saucy 
tarts in Hussies and Billy the Kid. But 
the artist’s first love seems to be with 
field flowers and barns. It is his ambi- 
tion to paint a nude in a stable. 

“You see them everywhere else,” he 
explained, ‘on couches and chairs—but 
never in stable.” 


Packing Them In 


The new National Gallery is proving 
itself a powerful attraction in Amer- 
ica’s capital city. Maude Riley of Cue 
reports that on Sunday, March 30, more 
than 25,000 visitors entered its portals 
and sauntered down seven centuries 
of great art—all of it doubly serene and 
significant in the face of today’s lethal 
contributions to civilization. 









Robert Laurent Working on Leda and Her Swan 


New York Views Robert Laurent’s Sculpture 


THE SOFT and sometimes rugged con- 
tours of the female form are recreated 
in a variety of materials by Robert 
Laurent, who is exhibiting 22 pieces 
of scuipture at the Valentine Gallery, 
New York, until April 19—his first one- 
man show since 1933. A slumbering 
nude emerges in embryo form from a 
rotund piece of alabaster, a slender 
girl with taut muscles shoots up like 
an arrow in the wood sculpture of 
Daphne, and La Valkyrie rides again 
in bronze. The relentless force of surg- 
ing emotional tides is felt in the monu- 
mental group called The River, a small 
figure of a maiden braced against the 
massive loins of heroic woman. 

Laurent works with plaster built up 
on a metal brace. He literally models 
with plaster, a medium usually used 
as a cast after the piece has already 
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been worked out in another material. 
This requires a sure hand and an ac- 
curate knowledge of what is about to 
be done. Best example of Laurent’s 
ability in this energetic process is Le 
Cygne (Leda and the Swan). 

Warm flesh qualities are felt more in 
the alabaster and galvano wood sculp- 
tures, for the larger pieces lose the per- 
sonal touch and are apt to become more 
stylized. Particularly is this felt in the 
dull aluminum Figure in contrast to 
the sensitively alive Tahitienne and the 
imaginative study of the lovers Pelleas 
and Melisande. 


Oberteuffer Depicts Summer 


Karl Oberteuffer’s watercolors, on 
view at the Kleemann Galleries in New 
York through April 30, are going to 
make visitors impatient with the calen- 
dar. Sunny and summery, they depict 
boat-studded bays, surf bathers, coast 
resorts, and exude a vacation-by-the- 
sea air that transforms Spring from a 
delightful season into a_ time-killing 
hurdle to summer. 

Oberteuffer, using, in some exhibits, 
clear toned washes reinforced with 
sketchy line drawing, and in others, 
creamy rich gouache, handles his me- 
dium with surety. In Blue Boats he cap- 
tures the serene restfulness of a bay- 
side village under a summer sun, and 
in Full Moon, the lustrous glow of 
moonlight on a quiet sea. Another deftly 
executed work is Boats at Evening. 


Milles Show Extended 


The Carl Milles exhibition at the Or- 
refors Gallery in New York (see March 
15 issue) has attracted an average of 
more than 400 visitors daily, with the 
count some days reaching 1,000. Total 
attendance to date is more than 12,000. 
Because of this lively interest on the 
part of the public, the show, originally 
scheduled to close on April 12, has been 
extended to the 19th. 





View of European Sculpture Gallery 


Beautiful Enlarged Nelson Gallery Opens 


WHEN Kansas City’s nationally re- 
spected William Rockhill Nelson—At- 
kins Museum opened in 1933, its plant 
facilities were designed to permit logi- 
cal, integrated expansion to cope with 
the needs of a constantly growing col- 
lection. In the spring of 1939 the insti- 
tution’s building committee began form- 
ulating plans for additional gallery 
space, and this month, on the 20th, six 
pristine new galleries will be opened to 
the public, each housing a dramatically 
displayed and effectively lighted collec- 
tion. 

To the right of the museum’s main 
entrance a Classical Gallery has been 
constructed, consisting of a vestibule 
and a hall, the latter divided into three 
bays for the display, respectively, of 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman art. The 
feature exhibit of the vestibule will be 
an important Assyrian Relief of the 9th 
century from Nimrud. Acquired from 
the St. Louis Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation last year, this relief (originally 
brought to St. Louis in 1856 by a mis- 


sionary) will be exhibited publicly for 
the first time in Kansas City. 

There are also a large Ceramics Room 
and a gallery devoted to European 
sculpture (reproduced above), two new 
exhibition rooms for the museum’s ex- 
tensive Chinese collections and, over the 
ceramics gallery, three triangular rooms 
for the display of prints. 

Especially dramatic is the installa- 
tion in the main gallery of the museum’s 
celebrated bas-relief of the Empress and 
Her Court as Donors from the cave tem- 
ples of Lung Mén, which, in the troubled 
decade after 1930, were largely de- 
stroyed. The Nelson Gallery made every 
effort to acquire various parts of the 
work whenever possible, and now, with 
only a few restored areas, it is on dis- 
play as a complete pictorial composi- 
tion. 

Paul Gardner, Nelson Director, and 
Laurence Sickman, Curator of Oriental 
Art, in their report on the bas-relief, 
wrote: “This great procession, eight 
feet long and more than six feet high, 


Chinese Bas-Relief from Lung Mén Cave Temple (522 A. D.) 





was completed in A. D. 522. It is be- 
lieved to represent the Empress of China 
and other ladies of the Inner Palace as 
they appeared at the dedication of the 
cave temple sculptured by their dona- 
tions. This is, with its companion relief 
representing the Emperor, the supreme 
achievement of secular archaic sculp- 
ture in the Far East.” 

The Nelson additions, which add a 
fifth to its previous display area, are 
a commendaple example of thoughtful 
museum planning. Proportions, harmon- 
ious backgrounds, dramatic lighting and 
special displays help this famous Kan- 
sas City cultural center maintain its po- 
sition in the front rank of American 
museums. 


Tempest in Topeka 


Topeka, Kansas, home of Washburn 
College and the Mulvane Art Museum, 
was until recently wrought up over a 
vigorously conducted campaign to in- 
duce the municipality of Topeka to take 
over both institutions to save them 
from financial collapse. The campaign, 
which reached a climax on April 1 when 
interested citizens provided for the 
“aged and infirm” free taxi service to 
the polls, was a success. By a vote of 
17,318 to 4,481 Topekans voted to make 
the college and the museum part of 
the city’s system. 

The college’s art department and 
the Mulvane Museum, both under the 
direction of Howard Church, will con- 
tinue their classes in art history and 
in the studio arts. The museum, which 
includes well-lighted galleries, teach- 
ing facilities and an art library, repre- 
sents a plant investment of $65,000. 
Church, a graduate of the Chicago Art 
Institute, is exhibiting his oils at the 
museum from April 15th to the 30th. 


Sherman Collection on View 


The late Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
author, publisher and collector, gathered 
in his home paintings that represented 
his generation. Ryder, Blakelock, New- 
man and other contemporaries, most of 
them painters of quietude, held Sher- 
man’s interest most consistently; and 
they dominate his collection, which, un- 
til May 4, is on view at the George 
Walter Vincent Smith Gallery in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Numbering 161 exhibits, the collec- 
tion includes among its 106 paintings 
many notable examples by Ryder, about 
whom, in 1920, Sherman published an 
authoritative biography. Watercolors, 
prints, drawings and sculpture complete 
the memorial exhibition, which is loaned 
by Mrs. Sherman. 


Four Canadians 


Four painters, representing widely 
separated sections of Canada, are dur- 
ing April exhibiting their recent work 
in the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

The Gallery’s report on the four: 
“Miller Brittain of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, paints portraits and figure stud- 
ies with a satirical twist. Adrien Hébert 
paints the ships, harbors and the pleas- 
ant countryside around Montreal. Ber- 
nard Middleton of Calgary contributes 
mountain landscapes and J. W. G. Mac- 
Donald of Vancouver paints the Rockies 
and colorful abstract designs.” 
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Nudes by Grosz 


LIKE a broken string of pink pearls, 
the nudes of George Grosz may be 
found in their scattered glory at the 
Walker Galleries, New York, until 
April 26. These exquisite “Paintings of 
the Nude” are done in the easy direct 
manner of a master draftsman, with 
emphasis on simple planes and opales- 
cent highlights. On the basis of the 
evidence presented, Grosz is more ab- 
sorbed in back views, which he treats 
in a most distinctive and convincing 
manner. The beautifully realized Mod- 
el in the Studio (see cover) might be 
singled out as setting the keynote of 
the exhibition. 

Already famous as a biting satirist, 
with accent on linear strength, and a 
master of the watercolor medium be- 
fore he came here from Germany eight 
years ago, Grosz has developed in the 
creative atmosphere of the New World 
into a true painter deeply concerned 
with aesthetic problems. His showing 
of nudes marks a definite milepost in 
the metamorphosis of this sensitive 
artist, for whom America can thank 
the tragedy of Europe. To quote Mar- 
garet Breuning’s criticism in the Jour- 
nal American: “There is in his figures 
no slick pink and white beauty of flesh 
of the Salon nude, nor the leathery 
brown skins so esteemed for a time by 
modernism, but there is beauty of elo- 
quent bodily gesture, of flowing line, 
of sensuous richness of texture.” 

Not all the current exhibits concern 
the nude. A particularly irridescent 
quality is caught in the several land- 
scapes. Grosz has taken the Cape Cod 
strip and turned it into a land of mys- 
tic beauty. The contours of the dunes 
are familiar, but the surging movement 
and weaving patterns give the feeling 
of restless forces at work. It is the 
movement of high winds and rolling 
waves. Yet there is a poetic serenity 
in these compositions of wild grass, 
murky skies and abandoned shacks on 
the sea’s edge. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, 
for one, leaned more to the landscapes: 
“And it is here in these landscapes, 
that his deepening perception of ab- 
stract values becomes more arrestingly 
revealed to us. These landscapes are 
romantically conceived and they appear 
... to have been spun out of the sheer, 
rarefied stuff of dreams.” 

All the critics were excited about 
Grosz’ progress since his 1939 show. 
Wrote Melville Upton of the Sun: “Now 
Grosz seems to have arrived to true 
painter-like qualities—the qualities 
that carry their delight irrespective 
of subject matter.” 

But perhaps veteran Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune summed it all 
up best with this fervid exclamation: 
“How stimulating it is to see an artist 
who is, like Mr. Grosz, indubitably 
forging ahead!” 

The public evidently agreed with Cor- 
tissoz—5 sales the first week. 


From the Hand of Bellows 


The next attraction at the new Alli- 
son Galleries in New York will be an 
important exhibition of drawings and 
lithographs by Bellows, opening April 
15 and closing May 10. More next issue. 
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Sketch for The Fighting Temeraire: TURNER 


British Masters Seen in Indianapolis 


THE EXTENSIVE alterations that have 
modernized and enlarged the John Her- 
ron Institute in Indianapolis (reported 
in an earlier issue of the Dicest), have 
been completed; and to re-introduce 
Hoosiers to a revitalized institution, Di- 
rector Wilbur D. Peat has assembled 
a notable exhibition called “Early Brit- 
ish Masters.” 

The show, which remains on view 
through April 20, comprises 43 exhibits, 
the main body of which represent Eng- 
land’s rich 18th century. In this group 
are several works loaned to the mu- 
seum and described in his books, Some 
Old Portraits, by Booth Tarkington, fa- 
mous Indiana author, playwright and 
collector: Sir Joshua Reynolds’ sensi- 
tively wrought Arabella Penelope Rey- 
nolds, Thomas Gainsborough’s bulky 
Sir William Blackstone, and, of earlier 
date, William Dobson’s penetrating John 
Milton, Sir Thomas Lawrence's spirited 
George IV and his Edward Morris, Esq., 
and the analytical Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough by Godfrey 
Kneller. The last named, was signifi- 
cant, too, for being one of the Dutch- 
men who went to England to help lay 


the foundation for England’s school of 
portraiture. 

One of the native Englishmen, whose 
art was endowed not with sleek sophisti- 
cation, but with a shrewd-sighted forth- 
rightness, was William Hogarth, repre- 
sented at Indianapolis by a portrait. 

Hoppner and Raeburn are other mas- 
ter portraitists represented who added 
lustre to 18th century art in England. 
Providing a glimpse at the foundation 
on which these men built their aesthetic 
production are such 17th century men 
(in addition to Kneller and Dobson) as 
Sir Peter Lely, the young Dutch paint- 
er who accompanied William of Orange 
to London in 1643 and remained to 
gain fame and knighthood. 

Carrying the Herron Institute exhibi- 
tion over into the 19th century are A 
Procession on the Quai, Venice, by the 
tragically short-lived Richard Parkes 
Bonington; Off Dover Cliffs by George 
Chambers; three sturdy landscapes by 
John Constable; a race horse canvas by 
John F. Herring; the two Lawrences 
and nine works by Joseph M. W. Turner, 
including his oil sketch for the famous 
The Fighting Temeraire. 


Procession on the Quai, Venice: BONINGTON 





Ordeal of Samson: Rouautt (1893). Lent by Maurice Sterne 


Mr. X: RovautT (1911). Lent by Albright Gallery 


Rouault Retrospective Provides New York With Star Attraction 


WHEN James S. Plaut, director of 
Boston’s Institute of Modern Art, was 
in Paris arranging with Rouault for his 
first museum-sponsored exhibition in 
America, he found the 70-year-old 
French painter a man of great piety, 
“altogether unworldly, radiantly naive 
and completely given to his craft.” 

Describing their meetings, Plaut wrote 
that invariably Rouault “would arrive 
promptly. at four, puffing hard, his 
clothes rumpled, his eyes flashing. . . . 
He would sit down heavily, remove his 
battered gray Homburg—as much a 
part of Rouault as the worn black suit 
and the rosette of the Legion of Honor, 
which he belittles but adores—and pull 
from an inner pocket some disreputable 
scrap of paper on which his most press- 
ing ideas had been confusedly recorded. 
Usually these had to do with ways he 
might be helpful in the preparation of 
his first large American exhibition, since 
the project had caught his fancy.” 

That exhibition, first held in the Bos- 
ton Institute (THE Art Dicest, Nov. 15, 
1940) and later presented at the Phil- 
lips Memorial in Washington and at the 
San Francisco Museum, has reached 
New York where, until May 3, it will 
be on view at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery. A loan show which has drawn on 
important museum and private collec- 
tions, the Harriman display numbers 
nearly half the exhibits of the original 
retrospective and has added four can- 
vases not previously included. 

Charged with emotional intensity at 
high voltage, the canvases gleam with 
smoldering color that is deep and reso- 
nant. Form is simplified and compressed 
within a firm armature of lustrous black 
outline; and the picture itself, as in 
Acrobat and Mr. X, is further com- 
pressed into a frame which sometimes 
seems to strain against the resulting ex- 
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pansion pressure. The pigment is often 
thick—dripping even—and glows with 
the vitreous luminosity of rich stained 
glass. 

Though form is suggested in his im- 
passioned Head of Christ by a tor- 
tured pattern through which somehow 
emerges an aura of dignity and infinite 
patience, Rouault can, when he wants, 
bring sculpturally solid form into being. 
This he demonstrates in his Self Por- 
trait, and in Red Haired Woman, a 
weighted mass rhythmically organized. 

Draftsmanship, in the academic sense, 
plays no part in the art of Rouault. His 
message—hot indignation aroused by 
the ignorance, cruelty and injustice in- 
herent in man’s nature; the deep sad- 
ness of clowns, Christ’s resignation in 
suffering—is of such individualized in- 
tensity that it cannot be fitted into 
prescribed modes of pictorial expression. 

But unlike many younger contempo- 
raries who attempt to mask their es- 
sential ignorance of art’s fundamentals 
behind the screen of an expressionistic 
technique, Rouault knows those funda- 
mentals thoroughly. Witness his Ordeal 


of Samson (1893), reproduced above. 
This knowledge of academic principles, 
Lionello Venturi explains in an admir- 
ably concise and penetrating catalogue 
foreword, Rouault destroyed. “We must 
trust him,” Venturi admonishes. “If he 
destroyed, he had good reasons for do- 
ing so.” 

The Fauves, who were very close to 
Rouault, all reflected the stylistic im- 
pact made by the discovery of Negro 
sculpture. “It is impossible,” Venturi 
points out, “to find any influence of Ne- 
gro sculpture in a work by Rouault. He 
was too well acquainted with the popu- 
lar art and the images of the Middle 
Ages. This is why he found his own ‘Ne- 
gro sculpture’ within his own primitive 
nature, within his own Christian con- 
science. He escaped becoming a primi- 
tivist because he was himself a real 
primitive.” 

Summing up, Venturi concluded that 
“in painting, Rouault should be consid- 
ered the most comprehensive and pro- 
found expression of our time, with its 
torments, hatreds, excesses, illnesses, 
hopes and need of a new religious life.” 


How Artists Interpret the Sawdust Theme 


THE circUS has come to New York 
and to the Kraushaar Galleries, where 
an exhibition of circus subjects makes 
its timely appearance during April. 
Equestriennes, clowns and bareback rid- 
ers have long been grist for the artist’s 
mill, and in this selection may be found 
a wide variety of sawdust themes. 

Remindful of the Ringling Brothers— 
Barnum and Bailey show now at Madison 
Square Garden are the Elephants with 
curious onlookers by Russell Cowles 
and the scenes by Gifford Beal, who 
with his brother, Reynolds, contributes 


a worthy number of three-ring can- 
vases. One of the most entertaining can- 
vases is William McNulty’s Dressing 
Tent with its strange assortment of 
gaudy humans from the barrel-chested 
acrobat to the flat-footed clown resting 
his tired arches. 

Esther Williams, a vigorous new 
painter who seems to have the world 
ahead of her in painting facility, con- 
tributes three canvases. Karl Free in- 
jects an 1888 note with Bareback Rider, 
and Henry Schnakenberg contributes a 
red barn with gay circus posters. 
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Leland Curtis Returns 


THERE 1S—or until 1940, was—some- 
thing new under the sun to paint: the 
frigid, icy wastes of Antarctica. And 
Leland Curtis, who was official artist 
with Admiral Byrd’s last expedition, 
painted that material—frozen glaciers, 
jagged peaks thrusting up through 
crusts of snow, mountainous icebergs 
riding the deep purple of the far south- 
ern sea, and the more intimate scenes 
of penguins, the Byrd expedition’s hus- 
kies and its ship. These vivid records, 
in both oil and drawings, remain on 
view through April at the Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries in Los Angeles. This is 
their first public showing since Curtis’ 
return from down under. 

The exhibition, which went on view 
last month, has drawn great numbers 
of gallery-goers, travel enthusiasts, ex- 
plorers and geographic societies. With- 
in a few days 14 exhibits had been sold, 
four to a famous Antarctic explorer. 
Two of the oils, Antarctic Nocturne 
and Black Peaks, Palmerland, were 
painted for the U. S. Government and 
will be sent to Washington. Many of 
the remaining works have already been 
booked for a 1942 museum tour of the 
nation. 

The artist, a native of Los Angeles, 
has, according to Alma May Cook of 
the Herald and Express, made strides 
since he went South with Byrd. “In 
place of the rather tight painting of 
former years,” she wrote, “Mr. Curtis 
comes forth with large canvases painted 
with brilliancy and freedom, color that 
is both fragile and brilliant, solid and 
dramatic, a new note in the painting 
of masses of snow and ice . . . Leland 
Curtis has found himself.” 

Dalzell Hatfield reported that ‘these 
paintings convey in an impressive way 
a feeling of the age-old silence of An- 
tarctica. These are paintings which satis- 
fy the longing in men’s souls for strange 
adventure in distant climes. They are 
paintings that embody something of 
the vastness, the remoteness and the 
majesty of a primordial continent.” 


Group of Bathers: JOHN COSTIGAN 


Costigan Seen at Peak of His Creativity 


SPRING PLOWING, barefooted country 
boys fishing along quiet streams, farm 
families trudging along roads at sun- 
set—these are the themes that for 
years have absorbed the attention of 
John E. Costigan. And this month, 
through the 26th, he is exhibiting 22 
watercolors of rural life at the Babcock 
Galleries in New York. 

Costigan’s work is representational, 
but as Edward Alden Jewell points out 
in the Times, it is “leagues removed 
from that of a factual ‘realist.’” Cos- 
tigan, in contrast, “catches a sensation 
on the wing... he sums up... he 
abstracts, though without ever renounc- 
ing the object as it familiarly appears 


Antarctic Nocturne: LELAND Curtis. At Dalzell Hatfield until April 30 
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to us in life.” Social comment, Jewell 
continued, such as that dramatized “in 
the puissant Refugees, is authentic and 
enkindling—yet by no means more so 
than is the simple happiness so vividly 
communicated in Group of Bathers and 
Summer Day. These and other exam- 
ples reveal an artist at his peak, in 
the full plentitude of his creative pow- 
ers.” 

Another critic who saw in Costigan’s 
show evidence of a stride forward was 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. 
Costigan, he wrote, treats his favored 
themes “freely, directly, with no thought 
of factitious picturesqueness.” 


Palmer Rings Gong 


One of the big success stories of the 
season has to do with William Palmer’s 
recent one-man show at the Midtown 
Galleries. Not only were the critics ful- 
some with their praise of his progress, 
but the collectors were equally appre- 
ciative. Fifteen Palmer wash drawings 
and two oils were sold during the two 
weeks, two of the former going to the 
Addison Gallery of American art. 

The remainder of the. 27 drawings, 
plus a few additions, will be exhibited 
at the Addison Gallery in Andover, 
Mass., during May. 


With an International Flavor 

“Fifty Drawings, Gouaches, Pastels 
and Watercolors” is the title of the ex- 
hibition, which, until April 26, fills the 
Buchholz Gallery in New York with 
work by Braque, Gris, Klee, Léger, Mas- 
son, Picasso and Beaudin, most of it 
never before shown in America. The ex- 
hibits maintain a high standard and, in 
many cases, illustrate important periods 
in the production of the artists con- 
cerned. Only Beaudin, a young French- 
man now living in unoccupied France, 
is unknown here as a previous exhibitor. 
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South Shore, Monhegan: WILLIAM M. HEKKING 


Vital Marine Scapes by William Hekking 


THE OCEAN as a symphony of mood 
and movement has always inspired the 
imagination of William Mathews Hek- 
king, having his first one-man show at 
the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New 
York, until April 26. Because of his 
former positions as director of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, the Columbus Art 
Gallery and more recently the Los An- 
geles County Museum, Hekking has 
refrained from participating in public 
exhibitions, except on special occasions. 
But in spite of these activities as direc- 
tor, art teacher and art critic (Buffalo 
Evening News for three years), he has 
spent a part of seventeen years follow- 
ing the sea as a marine painter. 

Hekking, who once shipped along with 
the International Ice Patrol and sailed 
mountainous seas with rugged sea far- 
ing men, paints the sea on the spot 
and this spontaneity is like a fresh salt 
breeze in contrast to the popular studio 
marine. The damp mist of early dawn is 


a favorite subject, since Hekking prefers 
the soft morning light to the dazzling 
midday rays. The majority of these 
marines were painted on far water, 
Disko Bay in Greenland, off the Grand 
Banks and the Maine coast. 

The sea, in its varying moods, has at- 
tracted the attention of many artists 
but few have succeeded in capturing its 
strength, its volume, its tremendous vi- 
tality as has William M. Hekking. He 
is one of America’s able, sincere inter- 
preters of the sea. 


Two Artists at 8th Street 


In a two-man show that will be on 
view at the 8th Street Gallery in New 
York through May 1, Juan De Prey is 
exhibiting paintings of Latin America, 
and Malcolm Lesher, watercolors of 
New Mexico. De Prey is a native of 
Puerto Rico, while Lesher, who studied 
in Chicago and New York, has painted 
mostly in the Southwest. 


Finn’s Ledge: JOHN Wuorr. On View at Milch Gallery to April 26 





Whorf’s Annual 


It’s A MAN’S WORLD that John Whorf 
recreates in his fluent water colors at 
the Milch Galleries, New York, until 
April 26. Whorf knows the masculine 
taste and has included in his annual 
show a large number of realistic North- 
wood scenes, duck shooters paddling 
across marsh lands, trout fishermen 
and huntsmen in the high hills. The 
artist likes action in sports and drama 
with the sea as in Finn’s Ledge, drama- 
tizing desperate men clinging to the 
mast of a sinking ship (reproduced at 
left below), and The Rescue, showing a 
man being carried from churning waters 
to a snow-laden beach. 

In Provincetown, Whorf is preoccu- 
pied with old houses and sand dunes, 
either in brilliant sunlight with shim- 
mering sea or overcast with threaten- 
ing clouds. Also included in the Milch 
show, perhaps for contrast, are a ballet 
composition and an open-air nude. 


Phelan Winners 


Alexander Nepote, Oakland painter, 
and Frederick Olmsted, San Francisco 
sculptor, have been declared the 1941 
winners of the James D. Phelan Fellow- 
ships, each worth $900 for study and 
travel. Nepote expects to visit New 
York and the Atlantic Coast. Thomas 
Yamamoto was chosen as alternate with 
honorable mention, but H. L. Dungan 
of the Oakland Tribune is of the opinion 
that “an alternate for a $900 gift will 
have to rustle up his own sukiyaki for 
a long time while taking pride in his 
honorable mention.” 

Other honorable mentions in painting 
went to Robert Bach, Rexford Brandt, 
Karl Kasten, Dong Kingman and Mine 
Okubo. In sculpture honors were voted 
to Lois Brown, Lester Matthews, Avis 
Zeidler and Zena Kavin, who was also 
named alternate to Olmsted. 


Hawaii Interpreted 


The Fine Arts School and Gallery of 
San Francisco is exhibiting during April 
seventeen large canvases by Madge Ten- 
nent of Honolulu, which recreate with 
a significant economy of detail the color, 
warmth and paganism of the Islands. 

Writes Carolyn Clifton in the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin: ‘Mrs. Tennent 
is perhaps the first artist to give ser- 
ious attention to the interpretation of 
the Hawaiian people. Her studies of 
massive tropical beauties have caused 
controversy on three continents. In the 
light of today’s new awareness of Ha- 
waii as infinitely more than a tropic 
playground, her work seems to capture 
the vivid, bold, yet tender, spirit of the 
islands.” 


Mabel Pugh of Carolina 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Art Center, one 
of two score such community cultural 
oases established by the WPA across 
the land, was the scene until April 15 
of a comprehensive exhibition by Mabel 
Pugh, widely known painter and illus- 
trator. Miss Pugh’s finely trained brush 
turns most frequently to regional South- 
ern subjects, with her native North 
Carolina remaining her favorite source 
of inspiration. This despite the ten years 
she spent in New York as free-lance art- 
ist, illustrator and author. 
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Nebraska Buys 


THE NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION’S 51st 
annual exhibition, which was reported 
in the March 15 issue of the DicEsT, 
was notable not only because it pro- 
vided Lincoln, Nebraska, with a vivid 
picture of contemporary American art, 
but also because it set an enviable 
sales record for exhibitions of its type. 

Private collectors in Lincoln made 
eight purchases out of the large group 
show, and the Art Association bought 
Julian Levi's oil, Beached, to add to its 
47-picture collection. But the largest 
group purchase was made by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, which, drawing on 
its Hall Fund, paid out more than $6,000 
to add four works to the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Hall Collection which is 
housed in the University’s art gallery. 

The Hall purchases comprised two 
oils: Henry Lee McFee’s sculpturally 
solid Japanese Wrestler and Louis 
Bouche’s nostalgic view of McSorley’s 
(the New York bar room made famous 
by John Sloan 30 years ago); a pencil 
drawing of Red Moore, by Eugene Spei- 
cher and Marion Walton’s powerfully 
conceived Head, a sculpture in black 
Belgian marble with the face and neck 
ebony-smooth and the hair mottled to 
a rough white surface (see below). 

The new Hall acquisitions were made, 
followed the terms prescribed in the 
trust fund rules, with the written ap- 
proval of two experienced judges of 
art, this year Paul Gardner, director of 
the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Navas, trustee of 
the Murdock Fund who selects the 
American additions to the Murdock Col- 
lection in the Wichita Art Gallery. 


Hate "Em in Peace 


Taken from Charles Poore’s New 
York Times review of S. J. Woolf’s book, 
Here Am I: 

Matisse told Mr. Woolf: “If people 
would stop trying to interpret pictures 
and admire or hate them with no 
thought of their inner meaning, the 
world of art would be better.” 


Head: Marion WALTON. Bought 
by University of Nebraska 
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Braiding Indian Corn: BERTRAM GLOVER (Patteran Prize) 


Jury Duty in Buffalo and Wilmington 


DuRING the past fortnight I twice left 
the familiar confines of 57th Street to 
serve on out-of-town art juries, first in 
Buffalo and later in Wilmington. Both 
experiences were exciting and educa- 
tional—seeing regional art production 
before it has been sifted by many tastes 
for the “big tent,” meeting artists who 
are doing such excellent work to nur- 
ture American art at its grass roots, 
and talking with local museum officials 
about problems peculiar to their own 
important positions. It was all very 
stimulating, and the hospitality was 
warm and friendly. But somehow I felt 
more like an executioner than a judge, 
as a canvas on which some artist had 
worked so hard went into the discards. 


Western New York Annual 


With George Grosz and Alfeo Faggi, 
I served on the jury that judged (to the 
best of our collective ability) the 1,200 
entries for the annual exhibition by 
Western New York artists at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, until May 
12. The result, comprising 171 works, is 
a most professional looking show, with 
the emphasis perhaps on the conserva- 
tive side. This tendency, however, had 
little to do with the jurors; it’s just 
that the conservatives made a better 
showing, while the progressives appear 
to lean a little too heavily on French 
derivation. There is much good art in 
Western New York, with the prints and 
watercolors standing gut. 

All indications are that Buffalo, cen- 
tering around its beautiful museum and 
the direction of intelligent Gordon 
Washburn will continue to grow. 

Prizes, especially if hedged in by re- 
strictions, are the bane of any juror’s 
life. Here is the way we decided in Buf- 
falo: The Reeb Memorial prize for the 
best sculpture was voted to William 
Ehrich for his finely textured wood 
carving, Madonna and Child. Second in 
sculpture went to Mary M. Lang for 
her bronze portrait head of Christine, 
beautifully executed. In drawing, weak- 
est section of the show, the winner was 
Grace Barron with her sketch for a 
painting called Pre-View. Donald W. 


Burns, a sensitive colorist, took the wa- 
tercolor prize, after stiff competition. 
In oils, the Evans Memorial prize 
for “the finest painting” went to Har- 
lyn Dickinson’s strong and somewhat 
Corbinoish circus scene called Rear 
View. The Patteran Purchase Prize, 
for the Albright permanent collection, 
was awarded to Bertram Glover's large 
Braiding Indian Corn. Last year, I un- 
derstand, Glover took the popular award 
and Nora Lee Rohr of the Buffalo News 
predicts that “the public this year will 
agree with the jury’s choice.” Cooper 
Nott Lansing was given the landscape 
prize for At the Crossroads. The best 
flower piece was declared to be Bouquet 
and Dish by Evelyn H. Baird. Had there 
been a portrait prize it would have gone 
to Amy Jones for her likeness of Sis. 


Delaware Watercolor Annual 


The Delaware Watercolor Annual, on 
view in the charming, compact Dela- 
ware Art Center until April 27, presents 
an unusually high level of accomplish- 
ment in this difficult medium. A water- 

[Please turn to page 24] 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
RANNEY — MOUNT 


“Rail Shooting,” oil painting on canvas, 
signed Wm. Ranney 1856 and W. 8. M. 


(Wm. 8S. Mount) 759. 


Harry Shaw Newman 
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Apollo and Clytia: BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY 


Nymph & Satyr: CLopion (Terra Cotta) 


The Mrs. Henry Walters Art Collection in Season’s Feature Auction Sale 


Of genuine importance to collectors 
is the news of the impending sale of 
Mrs. Henry Walters’ famous art prop- 
erties. The collection, which will be 
sold in ten sessions at the Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries in New York, is dominated 
by French 18th century art, but includes 
also rare objects from the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods, from Graeco-Ro- 
man antiquity and from the old civili- 
zations of Persia, China and Japan. 

The catalogue is in two beautifully 
bound and illustrated volumes (Mrs. 
Walters’ literary properties comprise a 
third volume). The first covers four ses- 
sions: the afternoons of April 23, 24, 25 
and 26, following exhibition from April 
19; the second, six sessions: the after- 
noons of April 30, May 1, 2 and 3, and 
the evenings of April 30 and May 1, af- 
ter exhibition from April 26. In the 1,456 


oa 


catalogued lots are French furniture 
and sculpture, Sévres porcelain, tapes- 
tries and Oriental rugs; paintings, Re- 
naissance jewels and bronzes, Gothic 
art, old English and French silver and 
Graeco-Roman art; Chinese porcelains, 
bronzes, carved jade and rock crystal, 
gold and enamel watches and snuff 
boxes, fans and portrait miniatures. 
The library, which covers five centur- 
ies of French literature, and includes 
also rare Americana, goes on exhibition 
April 19. It will be sold in five sessions 
(see the Dicest’s “Auction Calendar’). 
Selected by the gallery as “especially 
impressive,” are, among other pieces, a 
16th century carnelian agate ‘“Gold- 
schmidt Jewel;” a Persian silver-woven 
silk landscape rug, dated about 1640 
and esteemed as one of the finest hand- 
knotted textiles in the world; the Grae- 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, Inc. 


20 East 57th Street 


New York 


PRIVATE EXHIBITION 
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April 15th to May 15th 
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co-Roman carved agate vase known as 
“The Rubens Vase;” Romney’s famous 
portrait, Mrs. Christopher Horton, Af- 
terwards Duchess of Cumberland, and 
Raeburn’s Mrs. Scott Moncrieff; a Re- 
naissance bronze group, Hercules, Deia- 
nira and Nessus, by Adriaen de Vries; 
the Beauvais tapestries Toilette of 
Psyche and Apollo and Clytia (repro- 
duced above) after cartoons by Bouch- 
er; paintings by Fragonard, Boucher 
and Robert; the Clodion terra cotta 
group, Nymph and Satyr (reproduced 
above); Francin’s life-size marble, Gan- 
ymede, and a large Ispahan carpet. 
The gallery’s report on the French 
18th century furniture, which comprises 
one of the sale’s proudest sections, an- 
nounces that included are many of the 
“finest productions by the famous Pari- 
sian cabinetmakers who expended their 
talents catering to the luxurious tastes 
of the court circle. Among these tables, 
commodes, desks, and cabinets with in- 
tricate marquetry inlay and lavish 
bronze doré embellishments, one of 
the leading pieces is a commode from 
the collection of Marie Antoinette, made 
by J. H. Riesener, who is considered the 
greatest French ‘ébéniste’ of his time.” 


N.M.ACQUAVELLA 
GALLERIES 


Paintings of France 
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Auction Calendar 


April 16, Wednesday evening; 17, Thursday after- 
noon & evening, 18, evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from famous A. Edward Newton collec- 
tion; rare books, ist editions & manuscripts 
by famous authors. Complete set of Colophon; 
presentation copies; watercolors & books by 
Blake; book of Apocalypse from Gutenberg 
Bible. Now on exhibition. 

April 17, 18 & 19, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander & others: French 
Louis XIV & XV furniture; French paintings; 
Chinese & European bric-a-brac. Now on exhi- 
bition. 


April 23 & 24, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons 
& evenings; 25, Friday evening, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: from Mrs. Henry Walters collection: 
5 centuries of French literature with many 
1st editions in magnificent bindings. Rare Amer- 
ica; illuminated manuscripts, Indian miniatures 
& French 18th cent. almanacs. On exhibition 
from April 19. 

April 23 to 26, Wednesday to Saturday (inclu- 
sive) afternoons; April 30 & May 1, Wednes- 
day & Thursday afternoons & evenings; May 
2 & 3, Friday & Saturday afternoons; Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from the collection of Mrs. 
Henry Walters: Fine French 18th cent. furni- 
ture, Sévres porcelains; sculpture by Clodion, 
Faleconet & other masters. Important tapes- 
tries, Ispahan & other Persian carpets. Paint- 
ings by Fragonard, Boucher, Romney, Rae- 
burn & others. Chinese porcelains & pottery. 
Miniatures. Old English & French silver. Table 
porcelains. On exhibition from April 19. 


Carpaccio Stars 


AMONG the exhibitions which opened 
last fortnight to help reinforce the lead- 
ership of the old masters was that or- 
ganized by the Schoenemann Gallery of 
New York. The show, which remains on 
view through April, comprises Italian 
works by masters of varying impor- 
tance. 

Moroni is represented by a solid, 
smooth Portrait of a Man, and Paris 
Bordone by Christ Carrying the Cross, 
a Giogionesque canvas ineffably soft in 
color and marked by beautiful modeling 
in the hands. From the brush of Ver- 
onese is a Head of a Woman, thought- 
ful, softly textured, its dominating tans 
and browns richly orchestrated. 

One of the outstanding exhibits is 
Giovanni Bellini’s Madonna and Child 
with St. Nicholas and Donor. The fig- 
ures, gracefully grouped in an excellent- 
ly painted landscape, are done with a 
hardness of finish and, in certain areas, 
particularly the beard of St. Nicholas, 
a meticulous rendering of detail closely 
akin to Diirer. The gallery dates the 
work at about 1495, near to the date of 
one of the German master’s visits to 
Italy. 

Direr’s name also is associated with 
the exhibition’s piéce de resistance, a 
sensitive, solidly modeled and vitally 
alive Head of a Venetian Lady by Car- 
paccio. Ascribed by some scholars to 
Diirer’s hand, the portrait, now gen- 
erally allotted to Carpaccio, depicts a 
blonde, Germanic subject. Royal Cortis- 
soz of the Herald Tribune wrote that 
it “stands for a brilliant foray into the 
field of portraiture, beautifully drawn 
and painted and masterly in style. By 


itself it confers distinction upon the ex- 
hibition.” 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
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Boy With Cat: JOHN KocH 


When They Are Young 


THE UNAWARENESS of childhood in 
those untouched years before jobs, mar- 
riages and wars break in to disturb the 
peace of play days, is well portrayed in 
the display of Childrens’ Portraits at 
the 460 Park Avenue Galleries, New 
York. These are not studied portraits 
in the commissioned sense, but spon- 
taneous impressions caught in natural 
attitudes by artists keenly interested in 
the paintable qualities of youngsters. 


Artists have always found an appeal- 
ing grace in the young and innocent and 
these portraits, on view until April 19, 
show the painter’s delight in capturing 
the lithe spirit behind these eager young 
faces. Artistic merit combined with true 
likeness is an accomplishment in the 
portrait field, and a consistent number 
of such canvases are to be found in the 
show, like little Audrey Webster by 
Goode Davis, Maisie by Gardner Cox 
and the crisply handled Blue Eyes by 
Hilda Taylor. Some of the pictures like 
Boy With Cat by John Koch and Fam- 
ily Portrait by Simka Simkhovitch have 
figured in recent one-man shows. 

More pictures than portraits, but fine- 
ly interpreted are Barbara Comfort’s 
pig-tailed Lisa and the little girl in the 
white pinafore by Esteban Vincente. 


Linking Art and Craft 


Founded on the idea of spanning the 
breach between fine art and the craft 
trade, the gallery of the Artist-Crafts- 
man is sponsoring a number of exhibi- 
tions stressing the affiliation of artists 
and craftsmen. The present Annual Ex- 
hibition of the New York Society of 
Craftsmen includes a varied assortment 
of unusually colored ceramics, small 
sculpture, wall hangings, jewelry and 
book bindings. Excellent taste is the 
keynote of the display with emphasis 
on simple form and fine material. 
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MRS HENRY 
WALTERS 


April 23, 24, 25, 26 
and 
April 30, May 1, 2, 3 


French XVIII century furniture 
and sculptures, exquisite Sévres 
porcelain, tapestry weaving in 
its golden age, goldsmith’s pieces 
and chiseled bronze doré, and 
paintings by French and English 
masters, Sumptuous Persian 
rugs. Renaissance jewels includ- 
ing the celebrated “Goldschmidt 
Jewel.” Italian Renaissance 
bronze sculptures. Gothic tap- 
estries. The Graeco-Roman 
“Rubens Vase” and other classic 
art. Five centuries of French 
literature in superb bindings. 
Americana and other rare liter- 
ary property. 











































Exhibition 
Commences 
April 19 


Weekdays 9 to 5:30 
Sundays 2 to 5 





Illustrated Catalogues 
VOLUME I: Art Property 
for Sale April 23, 24, 25 and 26 
DeLuxe Edition 
VOLUME II: Art Property 
including Paintings 
for Sale April 30-May 3 
DeLuxe Edition 
PLAIN EDITION: 
Volumes 1 and II combined 
full text, unillustrated - --- $1 
VOLUME III: Literary Property 
for Sale April 23, 24 and 25 - --$2 
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Sweet Hour of Prayer: PAUL SAMPLE 


Sample Paints With True New England Twang 


THE NEw ENGLAND twang Paul Sam- 
ple usually captures Down East is 
brought again to the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, where an exhibition of wa- 
ter colors may be seen until April 27. 
Since his last show three years ago, 
Sample has continued to serve as artist- 
in-residence at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., where he had gone tracking 
for typical subject matter. He has found 
it at Whitcomb’s Mill, with its typical 
country activity, and in Recess, which 
brings back the golden days of child- 
hood to all those who gamboled in the 
yard of a country school. Another of 
these studies is Sweet Hour of Prayer, 
unmistakably rural American with its 
gaunt little old lady seated before an 
organ. 

Besides his New England subjects of 
farm lands and village landmarks, Sam- 
ple also includes some skilfully handled 
snow scenes from Central Park and sev- 
eral action shots of the American Bal- 
let. Sample has the power of weaving 
together the essential content of a 
scene. His foregrounds are well consid- 
ered and finely worked out, but. in some 
instances his backgrounds and distances 
are too hastily recorded to match the 
rest of his honest and unpretentious ap- 
proach. 

“I am a New Englander by adoption 
on my own initiative,” writes Sample. 
“Born in the South, raised all over this 
country, Middle West, South, Montana, 
San Francisco, Oregon, Washington, D. 


ANTARCTICA 


Paintings by Leland Curtis 


Official Artist 1939-40 
U. S. Antarctic Expedition 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel - Los Angeles 





C., I have always felt that New England 
was the eventual spot for me. I either 
like a city that is really metropolitan 
like New York or a rural community 
satisfied to stay that way.” 


It Was a Great Day 


San Francisco’s first outdoor art fair, 
held in a one-block-long alley called 
Hotaling Place (adjacent to Sculptor 
Ralph Stackpole’s stoneyard), proved a 
huge success, with the artists selling 
more than $2,000 worth of their wares. 
It must have been a great day, though 
somewhat overcrowded, to hear H. L. 
Dungan of the Oakland Tribune tell it: 

“We were all friendly enough but 
there were too many of us. We saw lit- 
tle except genial human beings who 
jammed the alley from side to side and 
crushed eager artists against the walls. 
Fortunately, most artists are thin.” 
Dungan hopes the outdoor exhibition 
“will continue as part of San Francisco 
life, which is a good life, full of anima- 
tion and the fun we need.” 


Screen Workers Exhibit 


The Screen Publicists of New York, 
an organization of motion picture ad- 
vertising and publicity talents working 
for the eight major film producing com- 
panies, will hold an art exhibition at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, New York, 
April 20 to 30. John Barrymore and 
Roland Young are among the sponsors. 
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Bareback Riders: IzQuIERDO 


Helm Selects Twelve Spirited Mexicans 


Dr. MAcCKINLEY HELM, whose recent 
book, Modern Mexican Painters, is being 
received enthusiastically, selected 12 of 
the 60 artists about whom he wrote for 
inclusion in the Mexican show which 
the Perls Galleries are now presenting 
in New York (through May 3). 

Dr. Helm explains in the catalogue 
the basis of his selection: “Rivera, 
Montenegro and Mérida to represent 
the founding fathers of the Mexican 
movement; Ruiz, Tamayo and Izqui- 
erdo to illustrate what is meant, in 
Mexico, by mexicanismo; Orozco and Si- 
queiros amongst the ‘transcendental- 
ists;’ Cantu, Galvan, Meza and Uribe 
to represent the brilliant rising genera- 
tion of easel painters.” 

The show, a bright and spirited affair, 
emphasizes the vitality of the non-politi- 


cal easel painters who have succeeded 
the muralists as Mexico’s dominant art 
faction. Youngest exhibitor is 21-year-old 
Guillermo Meza, already possessed of 
a mature technique which he often 
bends to surrealistic use. Another sur- 
realist canvas is Montenegro’s L’Epi- 
cerie du bon Poéte. Not far removed in 
feeling, but gayer, is Izquierdo’s Bare- 
back Riders. 

Galvan is represented by three can- 
vases, including his Las dos Nifias, a 
firm, solid depiction of two girls; Si- 
queiros, by a ponderous yet dynamic 
head of a baby and a view of a mon- 
strous forest; Tamayo, by several styl- 
ized, compact figure compositions; Uri- 
be, by an intensely colored Children at 
Play, and Ruiz, by an exciting view of a 
bicycle race, Fiesta Deportiva. 


Rare Ritual Objects from Tibet at Marchais 


RakE ritual objects from the Orient 
comprise the April exhibition at the 
New York gallery of Jacques Marchais, 
specialist in the art of Tibet. The ex- 
hibits, which have just arrived in this 
country, were assembled over the period 
of a year from sources in China and 
Mongolia and are all former personal 
possessions of the late Panchan Lama, 
who was exiled to China by his old en- 
emy, the late and 13th Dalai-Lama. 

While in China, the Panchan Lama 
was paid a handsome sum by the gov- 
ernment to stir up pro-Chinese senti- 
ment among the Buddhists of the world. 
This he did by staging gigantic cere- 
monies and dances, using the Tantric 
Dharmapala ritual objects now on view 
at the Marchais gallery. 

Mr. Marchais reports that “this devil 
dance, with public prayers, wild contor- 
tions and exorcisms, was one of the 
most splendid and colorful perform- 
ances ever staged in China. . . . It 
was held in the Temple-that-Flew-over- 
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from-India, located at Hang-Chow. For 
two weeks the Panchan Lama presided 
over the services . . . using these silver 
ritual pieces at some of the ceremonies 
and at other times a duplicate set made 
of solid gold.” 


Significant Gesture 


Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record viewing the exhibition of the 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., collection: at 
the Philadelphia Museum, felt that it 
was “significant that an American auto- 
mobile manufacturer, financially con- 
cerned in stimulating car purchase 
through the lure of modern industrial 
design (a practical variation of the ab- 
stract) should collect the very left wing 
art that has nurtured and given oomph 
to that type of design. . . . Yet, while 
you leave the show stimulated by daring 
new experiments in colors and forms 
you feel, somehow, that what you have 
seen is as dated as Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book.” 
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Colored Swinging by Rudolph Bauer 
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Head from Luna Mén Cave 
Temple; 4th-9th Century 


Art From Asia 


Very close to the year 400 B.C. a son 
was born to one of the kings of the Sak- 
yas, a people of warrior caste who lived 
near the Himalayas in India. At 29 he 
renounced the luxury of his home and 
spent six years seeking spiritual en- 
lightenment, which, when he achieved 
it, brought him the title Buddha, “the 
enlightened.” He then formulated a re- 
ligious doctrine—a protest against the 
excessive formalism of the Hindu reli- 
gion—and an expanding group of fol- 
lowers spread it during subsequent cen- 





turies into Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, China and Japan. 

This new religion was, like all reli- 
gions, expressed in architecture and in 
sculpture—an eloquent, timeless record, 
not only of the doctrine’s geographic 
spread, but also of its very spirit. Four- 
teen centuries of that sculptural record 
are on display, until April 26, at the 
Yamanaka Gallery in New York. 

Comprising heads, full length figures 
and reliefs hitherto unshown in Amer- 
ica, the Yamanaka exhibits are brought 
into close relation with each other by 
the mood of implacable serenity with 
which each is imbued. Though all have 
this quality in common, they are differ- 
entiated by the racial types that were 
adopted for sculptural representation in 
the various countries, and by the mate- 
rials that were available in each, rang- 
ing from wood in Japan, through lac- 
quered bronze in Siam, porous sand- 
stone in Cambodia, to bluish slate in 
Northwest India (where Greek influ- 
ences are reflected). 

Thus, though the form of Buddhist 
art was severely limited by religious 
precepts (inactive poses, expression on- 
ly of other-worldly peace), native ra- 
cial types and the degree of tractability 
of the materials used bring in an abun- 
dance of variety. 

Among the more than 50 exhibits are 
a compact, tight surfaced Chinese fig- 
ure of the Sui Dynasty (dated 581-618 
A.D.), rigidly frontal and pillar-like; a 
rounded, more naturalistic stone figure 
from the T’ien lung-shan cave temple 
(5th to 9th cent.), with simple, graceful 
suggestions of drapery; and, in sharp 
contrast, a soft fleshed, ornamented 
Vishnu Rajputana from India (9th to 
10th century). The reliefs include a 
crouching figure, with drapery merely 
a pattern of chiseled lines, from the 
Yun-kang cave temple. An excellent 
head is the example from the Lung Mén 
temple cave, reproduced at left above. 

A feature of the show is the illumi- 
nating catalogue essay by Alfred Sal- 
mony, nationally known authority. 
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Féte de Saint-Tropez: MARTIN BAER 


Clinging to Beauty 


LIKE tapestries in oil are the richly 
delicate canvases of Martin Baer, paint- 
ed during harrowing days in war-torn 
France, and now being exhibited at the 
Newhouse Galleries, New York, through 
April. Amid disaster and surrounded by 
refugees, Baer continued to paint the 
people and scenes he had known around 
St. Tropez before the invasion of France. 
His present show, the first in five years, 
is composed of figure studies of peasant 
folk and still life arrangements in mut- 
ed tones enlivened with brilliant red 
accents. 


It is strange to believe that Baer 
would concern himself with the faces of 
children and rather saint-like figures 
when civilization seemed to be toppling 
about him. But that was what he did. 
Sensitive, and nervously alert with a 
mop of bristling hair and keen eyes, he 
has the compassion and gentle detach- 
ment of a St. Francis. In France his 
studio became a haven for refugees. 

Baer employs a rather elegant line 
and weaving masses of subdued color. 
Particularly understanding are his por- 
traits of the young and the old, like the 
woman with the kitten peeping out of 
her apron bib and the eager head of the 
Spanish boy Pablo. Best example of tex- 
tural command is the family group Féte 
de Saint-Tropez, resplendent with lace 
shawls, fancy caps and quilted brocade. 

Writes his brother George in the cat- 
alogue: “Still to have faith in the beauty 
of a flower, in the simplicity of a peas- 
ant face, in the frank smile of a child, 
still to remain detached when the world 
is on the verge of collapse and chaos, 
to go on sitting stubbornly before an 
easel creating beauty, to refuse to be 
pulled into the whirlpool of confusion, 
that is the accomplishment that Martin 
has brought back to his native land.” 
He did not set down on canvas the hor- 
ror he witnessed. Instead he returned 
with paintings which, though created in 
the dimmed light of Europe, confirm his 
belief that beauty cannot be extermin- 
ated, no matter what confusion exists.” 
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Blast by Benton 


[Continued from page 6] 


hind a bar it would keep patrons in 
the place as long as any nude he ever 
saw. The flesh tones are remarkable, 
and with four drinks under his belt any 
man would be inclined to suspect that 
Persephone was real.” 

Persephone’s future, after how many 
Ryes the reporters failed to mention, 
looked rosy to Benton. “Some day,” he 
told a Herald Tribune writer, “the right 
man will come along and buy it. And 
he’ll have to be a man with an awfully 
big bar to hang it over.” 

Persephone herself began to look 
rosy too. “The model,” Benton told 
the same writer, “was a beautiful girl. 
I saw her the other day and she’s more 
beautiful than ever. She’s so beautiful 
that you go away muttering for the 
rest of the day.” 


Rebuttal by Colt 

Benton’s aspersive descriptions of mu- 
seum directors rankled nerves at least 
as far away as Richmond, Virginia. 
Thomas Colt, Jr., director of the Vir- 
ginia Museum, replied, via an Associated 
Press dispatch printed in the Herald 
Tribune, that far from being grave- 
yards, museums “have been one of the 
main supports of painters in this coun- 
try.” 

The dispatch continued: ‘Colt, whose 
wrists are fairly hefty, won his wings 
as a Marine Corps flyer after climbing 
from private to first lieutenant. ‘I was 
in the art field before I went into avia- 
tion,’ he said, ‘and I returned to it’.” 

To Benton’s statement that nobody 
looks at paintings in museums, Colt 
said he was confident that the “‘50,- 
000 people who come to the Virginia 
museum each year take a good look at 
the paintings that are hanging up. I 
know Tom Benton, and I am very fond 
of him, But...” 


Rose Rescues Persephone 


As the Benton publicity wagon rat- 
tled noisely through New York’s art 
section, Billy Rose, theatrical impres- 
ario and art collector with a keen ear 
for such sounds, climbed aboard in one 
clean leap. Reading of Benton’s wish for 
a big saloon as a home for his as yet 
unpurchased Persephone, Rose picked 
up a telephone and, within hearing of a 
Times reporter, said loudly: “I’ve got 
a saloon—perhaps the biggest in the 
country. You have a great picture, per- 
haps the greatest in America; let’s get 
together.” 

They did. And Persephone, in all her 
nude splendor, now hangs on loan for 
one month in Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe night club. The transaction 
netted eight and one-half inches of news 
space in the Times. 


Associated’s Enlarged Galleries 


The Thomas Benton show inaugurates 
the newly enlarged quarters of the As- 
sociated American Artists Galleries. Fif- 
teen sleek, effectively designed and 
lighted galleries have been added, mak- 
ing the establishment one of the largest 
in the field (23,000 square feet of floor 
Space). Now every artist on its long and 
imposing list will have constantly on 
view at least one representative work. 
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Nocturnal Pilgrimage: FEDERICO CASTELLON 


The Richly Imaginative Art of Castellon 


THouGH born in Spain, 27-year-old 
Federico Castellon has, since the age 
of seven, worked and lived in America. 
With only a high school art course as a 
foundation, he has drawn upon his ex- 
traordinary technical ability and his fer- 
tile imagination to establish himself as 
one of America’s leading younger art- 
ists. 

Recent winner of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, Castellon is, until April 30, ex- 
hibiting oils, tempera-and-ink paintings, 
lithographs and drawings at the Weyhe 
Gallery in New York. The exhibits fall 
roughly into two divisions: a classical 
one in which figures, sturdy and digni- 
fied, are grouped in compositions of 
slow, almost arrested movement (Judg- 
ment of Paris, The Lovers and the beau- 
tifully wrought crayon drawings); and 
a highly imaginative one, ranging from 
symbolism in the oils to surrealism in 
the lithographs and pen drawings. Link- 


ing these divisions together is an insist- 
ent mood of faint sadness. 

One of the top works in the latter 
vein is his oil, Nocturnal Pilgrimage 
(reproduced above), which was shown 
previously this year in the Whitney An- 
nual. A work of strong technical ma- 
turity, it depicts, in the foreground, tra- 
ditional ideals, and in the somnambulant 
mountainous figures of the background, 
the potentialities of man. Between the 
two, separating them irrevocably, is the 
chaos of today’s existence, symbolized 
by a rapacious prostitute to whom a 
morbid procession of blind humanity 
marches. The tempo is that of a slow 
dirge; the mood, a melancholy one. 


Introducing Souto of Spain 


Arturo Souto, contemporary Spanish 
painter, is being introduced to America 
in a one-man show at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York, April 14 to the 29th. 


Portraits and 
Figure Compositions 
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sech as Flowers, a Copies, ete. Restores old 
paintings, Art it desired. REASONABLE 
PRICES. Excellent 
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Longing: ALEXANDER MASTRO VALERIO 


Etching Annual 


THE CuicaGo Society oF ETCHERS, the 
first organization of its kind in America, 
is holding its 31st annual exhibition. 
The show, on view at the Roullier Art 
Gallery in Chicago through April, is 
composed of 79 etchings, drypoints, soft- 
grounds, engravings, aquatints and mez- 
zotints by members from every section 
of this country and by nine who live 
abroad. 

One of the latter, Stanley Anderson 
(England), was named by the recently 
deceased Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques as win- 
ner of the $25 Jaques purchase prize. 
The naming of Anderson’s exhibit, a 
cleanly cut engraving entitled The Blind 
Musician, was Mrs. Jaques’ last effort 
for the Society before her death. 

The Society’s $25 prize went te Lino 
S. Lipinsky’s etching, View of the Town 
—Capri, a dramatically organized, quiet- 
ly moody vista of the famous Italian 
island-town. Alexander Mastro Valerio, 
whose sculpturally solid mezzotints of 
nudes have won him many awards, came 
through again, taking the Lee Sturges 
purchase prize with his Longing, which 
depicts two lustrous-toned nudes seated 
at the edge of a bay. The Charles Mul- 
ler prize went to John Taylor Arms for 
his meticulously executed etching, 
Stockholm, a view of the Swedish city 
as seen from behind an arcade. 

Mrs. Jaques, in her last note to the 
DIGEST, wrote that the show is notable 
for its variety of subject and treatment, 
and reserved special comment among 
the engravings for Thomas W. Nason’s 
Winter Sunlight. Other plates to draw 
her praise were Frank W. Benson’s 
Perching Grouse, Arms’ prize-winning 
Stockholm, R. H. Palenske’s Sun Rise, 
Chauncey F. Ryder’s Widow Shannon’s 
Place, Thomas Handforth’s Three Pekin 
Ducks, John W. Winkler’s Night in an 
Alley, A. Hugh Fisher’s The Carillon, 
Bruges, and Reynold Weidener’s Ghetto. 

Color prints, which are more numer- 
ous this year than ever before, also 
pleased Mrs. Jaques, especially those by 
James Swann, Margaret A. Gaug, Jo- 
seph Margulies and May Gearhart. In 
the aquatint section, which has also ex- 
panded over previous Chicago annuals, 
those by Doel Reed, Charles M. Capps, 
Arthur W. Hall, Marion Hebert and 
George Jo Mess, drew special comment 
from Mrs. Jaques. 


Mrs. Jaques Dies 


OnE of the indefatigable spirits re- 
sponsible for the international promi- 
nence of Chicago’s Society of Etchers 
has stopped her work. 

Bertha E. Jaques, for 27 years the 
Society’s energetic secretary and trea- 
surer, died March 30 at her Chicago 
home. She was 77 years old and had 
lived in Chicago for 58 years. 

Mrs. Jaques was born in Covington, 
Ohio, studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and turned early to the print 
medium, specializing in etching. Her 
travels, which were extensive, took her 
to England, Holland, Italy, Egypt and 
Japan; and the countrysides and cities 
of those lands appeared in her prints as 
an exciting pictorial travel record. 
American subjects appeared, too, and 
revealed her firm grasp of this nation’s 
essential character. 

During the past decade Mrs. Jaques 
turned to the study of nature, and to 
depicting most vividly the leaves, buds, 
flowers and seeds that absorbed her in- 
terest. She also began making etchings 
and drypoints in color, evolving a tech- 
nique of her own. 

In 1929, when she was granted an 
honorary Doctor of Fine Arts degree 
by Lawrence College, the college’s Pres- 
ident Wriston paid Mrs. Jaques merited 
tribute: “The distinction you have won 
as an etcher entitles you to recognition, 
but we would honor also the originality 
of mind which has carried you into 
artistic experimentation, the eager spir- 
it which has made you an evangel of art 
appreciation and the warmth of heart 
which has made you the friend and 
helper of artists.” 

Ten years later, in 1939, the Chicago 
Society of Etchers chose her to'execute 
the Society’s presentation print, which 
was a drypoint, Jimson Weed. It was 
reproduced in the Oct. 15, 1940, Art D1- 
GEsT. By that time James Swann, Chi- 
cago etcher, had succeeded her as the 
Society’s secretary. 

In the dedicatory essay that accom- 
panies each presentation print John 
Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers, expressed an ap- 
praisal of Mrs. Jaques that, in spirit, re- 
flected the feelings of the hundreds of 
artists who over the years have bene- 
fited from her generous efforts: “In- 
finitely more precious than prizes, ac- 
claim, and sales are words of honest 
praise from one who is a keen judge, an 
expert technician, a true artist, and the 
finest thing God ever made—a great 
woman.” 


Wild Life by Kleiber 


Autumn is the season called most 
nostalgically to mind by the Hans Klei- 
ber prints on view through April at the 
Kleemann Galleries. Mallards and pin- 
tails lifting away from the reeded sur- 
faces of marshy swamps, pheasants 
feeding in lonely fields, game fish leap- 
ing out of streams and flocks of wild 
geese in formation flights—these are 
some of the themes Kleiber, with a 
sharp eye for detail, bites into his 
plates. 

Completely naturalistic without being 
photographic, the exhibits are in etch- 
ing (both color and black and white), 
drypoint and aquatint. 
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Maspeth in Winter: CHARLES HARSANYI 


Vigorous American Motives by Harsanyi 


THE SPECTACULAR rise made by Charles 
Harsanyi in the last two years is easily 
understandable from his present show 
at the Uptown Gallery, New York, dur- 
ing April. With vigor and a fine distri- 
bution of sonorous color, Harsanyi 
paints the squat one-story buildings of 
American small towns. He searches the 
outskirts and turns the commonplace 
into pulsating compositions. 

The feeling of life being lived behind 
these scenes of beauteous squalor is felt 
in Maspeth in Winter, strangely lighted 
by winter snows and settling peacefully 
down in twilight sombrousness. One 
senses workmen returning home to sup- 


Watercolor International 
[Continued from page 5] 


liantly lighted architectural study, Fa- 
cade—1880; Ann Brockman’s quiet and 
peaceful landscape, Evening; Glenn Mc- 
Nutt’s rain-soaked street scene, Bank 
Night; and Walt Kuhn’s Clearing—Glen 
Cove, a landscape which, though depict- 
ing a quiet woodland scene, is charged 
by a nervous line that reinforces the 
masses of wash. 

Bright: humorous spots are Adolf 
Dehn’s Regional Artist and his Muse, 
in which a bespectacled watercolorist 
works in a pig sty, and Richard Taylor’s 
The Poet, a daft, frolicsome confection 
by The New Yorker’s specialist in bug- 
eyed satire. 

Strong works by young exhibitors are 
Josef Presser’s Scot’s Run Miner, a 
starkly haunting portrait, and Frederick 
James’ Country Cemetery, an eerily 
lighted, wind-swept landscape. Origin- 
ally handled is Oronzo Gasparo’s Coal 
Silos (Gasparo is currently exhibiting 
at the Pinacotheca, New York, under 
sponsorship of Philip Boyer). 


To April 24 ——————— 


LISA MANGOR 


Recent Paintings 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue New York 
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per and rest, children with reddened 
faces safely home from play. 

This capable young Hungarian-Amer- 
ican painter gets character in faces as 
well as houses. In the honestly con- 
ceived Girls at the Window the subjects 
are as candidly unbeautiful as the art- 
ist’s characteristic store fronts. In the 
pioneer character of the Old Woman of 
the Hills, he gets a strange combination 
of Hungarian flavor and American fron- 
tier spirit, but then old people and hills 
are the same the world over. And the 
American world with all its typical 
towns and its fascinating faces is yours, 
Harsanyi. See what you can do with it. 


From the 15th Century 


William H. Schab, New York deal- 
er in prints and drawings, has issued 
a profusely illustrated catalogue of 
important woodcuts, engravings, draw- 
ings and illuminated miniatures of the 
15th century. Ranging from rare in- 
cunabula xylographica woodcuts to ex- 
amples by the century’s most prominent 
masters, the works, all of which may 
be seen at the Schab gallery, include 
engravings by van Meckenem, Schon- 
gauer (7), Master M. Z. (Matthaus 
Zasinger), Giovanni da Brescia, Domen- 
ico Campagnola, Benedetto Montagna, 
Cristofano Robetta and Master of the 
Tarochi Cards. 


McLeary Wins Competition 


One of the largest murals ever under- 
taken by the government’s Section of 
Fine Arts, the 50 by 12 foot decoration 
for the lobby of the very busy War De- 
partment Building, will be painted by 
Kindred McLeary, architecture instruc- 
tor at the Carnegie Institute and win- 
ner over 200 entrants in the War De- 
partment competition. The mural’s cost 
is $12,000. Jurors were Boardman Rob- 
inson, Gifford Beal and Edgar Britton, 
artists, and the building’s architects, 
Gilbert S. Underwood and William D. 
Foster. Their decision in favor of Mc- 
Leary’s design was announced as unani- 
mous. 


39th Annual Exhibition 


SOCIETY oF ILLUSTRATORS: 


April 23 through May 10 


Admission 25 Cents 


128 East 63 St. © New York 





SCOTT & FOWLES 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and BRONZES 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A. E. GALLATIN 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
APRIL 14—MAY 3 


WILLARD GALLERY 
32 EAST 57 « NEW YORK 
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YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 
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Paintings by the noted 
American Artist 


THOMAS BENTON 


at America’s 
largest galleries 








It is appropriate that 
Thomas Hart Benton honors 
the formal opening of our 
augmented galleries with 
an exhibition of 16 of his 
paintings, none ever seen 
before. 


April 8 to May 5 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


A QUARTER CENTURY ago New York’s 
art center was located down in the “cul- 
tured” thirties. My father, then art 
critic of the old New York Herald, 
could cover all of the shows in one day 
and yet do his work conscientiously. In 
the year ’41, the critic, faced with 35 to 
40 shows a week, is still doing his best 
to cover his ever expanding “beat” and 
to give the artists as fair a break as 
possible. But critics are not to be “high 
pressured” into reviews. 

An avalanche of publicity may de- 
scend upon us, desks may be littered 
with photographs from a baroness or a 
friend-of-a-friend of some tycoon, but 
the critic, I assure you, still holds a 
show for what it is worth, reviews the 
display as he would any other exhibi- 
tion and divides his space accordingly. 
We may have to comb titled strangers 
out of our hair, but a lesser known will 
still have an equal chance in the review- 
er’s columns. Exhibitions are dramati- 
cally staged with tricky lights, Benton 
makes the front page by taking ex- 
cessive liberty with the truth, contro- 
versies are given artificial respiration, 
celebrities are used for bait to draw in 
the public (surprising how few show 
up), famous writers give glorified im- 
pressions of the artist’s work—all sup- 
posedly for art and art appreciation. 
But the critics remain uninfluenced by 
these best-laid schemes of men and 
newsogenic artists. They take it all in 
their stride, and go on their way judg- 
ing art on its merit, pretty much as my 
father did 25 years ago. 


Not an Isolated ‘‘]”’ 


Joseph M. Hanson, at the Georgette 
Passedoit Galleries, is one of those in- 
tellectuals in paint who create composi- 
tions after considerable thought on un- 
usual subject matter and new forms. 

The mechanical touch of cold steel is 
felt in Blue Day, showing a nude man 
lying outstretched on a sand bar, and 
the dimness of tarnished silver is caught 
in Dusk, which has a Quoth-the-Raven 
touch. Hanson believes in combining the 
aesthetic and the social. As he terms it, 


Portrait: ORLAND CAMPBELL 
At Macbeth to April 28 





“The You and Me, not just the great 
big isolated I.” Instead of drawing on 
geometrical patterns he turns to real- 
istic forms with significant meaning. 
Mystery is not in a foggy landscape as 
presented by the impressionists, but in 
the shape of an egg and all it signifies. 


Lisa Mangor Clicks 


A will-of-the-wisp feeling flits through 
the work of Lisa Mangor at the Mon- 
tross Gallery. A touch as light as thistle- 
down and as elusive as a tumbleweed is 
found in these paintings, which are as 
distinctive in choice of subject matter 
as they are in treatment. Miss Mangor 
seems particularly interested in child- 
hood and old men. There is an amusing 
head of a wan little girl about to be con- 
firmed, a blues singer against a blue 
background, a boot black and two por- 
traits of the late Walter Broe. 





Blues Singer: LisA MANGOR 
At Montross until April 26 


Portraits by Campbell 


After an 18 year interval Orland 
Campbell is exhibiting again in New 
York. During the interval he has been 
devoting his time almost entirely to por- 
trait painting, and in his current show 
at the Macbeth Gallery may be seen 
a wide selection of head studies, as well 
as two large decorative compositions. 
Something remindful of the conscien- 
tious, almost determined, draughtsman- 
ship of Gerald Brockhurst characterizes 
a few of the heads, as in the youthful 
likeness of Frederick Tompkins, Jr., and 
the exotic young woman in a black Rus- 
sian hat. Another successful portrait is 
the sensitively modeled Head of an Art- 
ist. Campbell, it is explained in the cata- 
logue, is not a realist. “His wish is to 
tell his story simply, vitally, decorative- 
ly.” Simply, decoratively, he does tell a 
good story, but not exactly vitally. 


Five Women at Vendome 


Five one-man shows by five woman 
artists make up the April attraction at 
the Vendome Galleries. Beth Creevey 
paints vigorous compositions of pottery 
vases and sea conches, while Elizabeth 
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The Red Feather: ESTELLE ORTEIG 
At Vendome to April 26 


Noyes paints figure subjects, of which 
White Clown (bearing a strong resem- 
blance to Harpo Marx) is the most 
striking. A strong feeling for texture 
and lucid paint quality is found in An- 
nie Escher’s still lifes. Julie Brush is the 
most poetic member of the group. Es- 
telle Orteig, one of the finds of the sea- 
son, takes over the show with her ex- 
cellent workmanship and keen eye for 
color and the right arrangement. 


Unique Gasparo 


Oronzo Gasparo’s unique impressions 
of people, places and things may be 
seen at the Pinacotheca during April. 
Arranged by Philip Boyer, this exhibi- 
tion of surrealist compositions deals 
with strange portraits, bathroom interi- 
ors with bursting pipes and various 
other oddities. Gasparo has lower case 
titles and lower case thoughts. An in- 
teresting half-hour with a suitable com- 
panion may be spent deciphering Gas- 
paro’s thoughts, as in the picture 
when, showing a dark lady under an 
electric bulb while an electric magnet 
slyly snatches the hair pins from her 
head. Other titles: he, she and so what. 


Chet La More Laughs 


Satire in the good sound American 
vein is found in Chet La More’s show at 
the A. C. A. Gallery. With a challeng- 
ing sense of humor, this young Wiscon- 
sin artist paints the social maladjust- 
ments of his days with marked individ- 
uality and power. Chet La More (could 
be Chic La Sale in subject matter) 
sticks a finger in puffy personalities and 
laughs it off with paint. Pictures give 
meaning to titles—not vice versa, be- 
lieves La More. Picasso puts all the 
things he likes into his paintings. “The 
things—so much the worse for them,” 
he once said. La More puts mostly the 
things he doesn’t like into his pictures. 
“The scoundrels—so much the worse for 
them,” he adds. 


Sincere Rural Feeling 

Clean color and a feeling for the 
Pennsylvania countryside characterize 
the work of Anne Goodman at the Stu- 
dio Guild. The fresh gloss of Viaminck’s 
active brush work creeps in, but for the 
most part these paintings are sincere 
conceptions of the rural scene, of which 
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Cold and Clear and Street Nocturne are 
good examples. The head studies are 
less successful, but there is texture in 
the still life Autumn. (To April 26.) 


Women and Horses 


Although Randall Davey is justly ac- 
claimed for his turf and paddock scenes, 
he has of late been gaining wide atten- 
tion with figure subjects—a develop- 
ment borne out by his current exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Central Galleries 
(Hotel Gotham). His 1941 National 
Academy winner, Model Sleeping, in all 
its sprawling pink and yellow glory, 
makes an excellent companion piece to 
Nude No. 1, in which the same model 
is uprighted and the same sofa acts as 
a background. The boldly painted and 
rather sinfully alluring Easter Bonnet 
is another example of Davey’s able fig- 
ure work. 

Women and horses are both tempt- 
ing items among man’s so-called weak- 
nesses, and in one canvas Davey com- 
bines the two. In Ladies at the Races, 
the stir of the crowd, the restrained 
tension of the horses and bettors are 
caught by the artist’s soundly disci- 
plined brush. 


Beauty in Sorrow 

A combination of classicism and mod- 
ernism distinguishes the work of Tama- 
ra de Lempicka, or the Baroness de 
Kuffner, at the Julien Levy Galleries. 
This Polish artist, who lives with the 
Baron at King Vidor’s palatial estate 
in Hollywood, paints dolorous heads, 
war victims and beauteous peasants. 
She applies severe draughtsmanship 
with soft flesh modeling, gaining a strik- 
ingly realistic effect. 

Tamara de Lempicka, with an unusual 
amount on religiosity, finds beauty in 
sorrow and in graceful work-worn 
hands. Saint or peasant their hands 
seem to have identical character. The 
Baroness is especially apt at painting 
the tearful eye, whether uplifted or 
down cast. The religious aspect of the 
exhibition is heightened by the man- 
ner in which the paintings are dis- 
played. Nearly all are framed like della 
Robbia plaques and placed on easel-like 
contraptions with only the individual 


Peace in Our Time: CHET LA More 
At A. C. A. to April 30 











Easter Bonnet: RANDALL DAVEY 
At Grand Central to April 26 


lights to break into the hushed dark- 
ness. On view until April 19. 


Travels of Marian Eddy 


The results of Marian Eddy’s fre- 
quent trips through the tropics, France 
and England may be seen at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Gallery in an exhibition of 
oils and watercolors until April 27. A 
sturdy simplicity is found in these paint- 
ings, but the watercolors seem to be 
freer and gayer with an occasional bit 
of humor creeping in. The artist is not 
only interested in genre landscapes but 
in the violence of the elements, which 
she records with dash and vigor. 


Marjorie Phillips Graduates 


An air of genteel simplicity permeates 
Marjorie Phillips’ exhibition at the Big- 
nou Galleries. Mrs. Phillips faces nature 
with modest respect, and this feeling of 
rather humble understanding and ap- 
preciation is felt in her canvases of 
grain fields and rolling hills. It would 
appear that the artist picks a good 
view, a sunny day and then interprets 
nature at her peaceful best. Distinctive- 
ly refined is the portrait of her husband, 
Duncan Phillips, seated, book in hand 
and surrounded by part of his famous 
collection. 

Henry McBride enthusiastically greet- 
ed the exhibition, calling Mrs. Phillips a 
gifted amateur now becoming a gifted 
professional. On view until April 19. 


Overtones of the War 


There is nothing timid about the work 
of Edward Wolfe at the American Brit- 
ish Art Center. Inspired by Morocco and 
the work of Matisse, he works out exotic 
compositions in strong patterns and 
vivid colors. Wolfe, one of England’s 
foremost modern painters, was hard hit 
by the war. A blackout accident sent 
him to the hospital for three operations, 
and while he was recuperating in the 
country, a bomb destroyed his London 
studio and 20 years of work. The pic- 
tures on view are all that remain ex- 
cept a few in South Africa. 

At the same time Jessica Stoner, an- 
other artist with unforgettable war ex- 
perience, is showing charcoal drawings 
of bomb shelter scenes and air raid vic- 
tims. These sketches deal mostly with 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Asbury Park, N. Jd. 


ASBURY PARK SOCIETY’S 4th ANNUAL, 
May 6 to June 1, at Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1 for 
non-members. Date for receiving exhibits: 
May 2. For information write Miss Elva 
Wright, Asbury Park Society of Fine Arts, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 

BLUEFIELD A. A. P. L. EXHIBITION, May 
6-10 at Vivene Art School. Open to all 
artists. All media including crafts. Fee: 
$1.25. No prizes. Last date for return of 
cards: April 26. Last date for arrival of 
entries: May 1. For entry blanks write 
Vivene Art Studio, 703 Commerce St., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Chicago, Il. 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE’S ANNUAL, 
July 17-Oct. 5. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor. Cash prizes. Jury. Last date for 
return of card: June 2. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: June 19. For cards and 
data write the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St., Chicago. 


Gloucester, Mass. 

NORTH SHORE’S 198th ANNUAL, June 29 
to Sept. 6, at the Association Galleries. 
Open to members. Jury. $150 in prizes. 
Media: sculpture & all pictorial media. 
Last date for arrival of entries & cards: 
June 6. For information write Adelaide E. 
Klotz, secretary, East Gloucester, Mass. 


Elgin, Ml. 

ELGIN ACADEMY AMERICAN SHOW, 
May 4-25, at the Elgin Academy. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil and wa- 
tercolor. Jury. $100 purchase prize and 
awards. Entry cards due April 24, exhibits 
on April 28. For cards write C. Dean Chip- 
man, Sears Academy of Arts, Elgin, Il. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA PRINTMAKER’S 8th ANNUAL, 
May 5-17, H. Lieber Gallery. Open to all 
Indiana and former Indiana artists. $2 
membership fee. All print media. 50 works 
to be selected for traveling exhibition. 
Last date for arrival of cards and entries: 
April 26. For details write Mrs. George 
= ae 6237 Central Avenue, Indianapo- 
is, Ind. 


20th 


Oakland, Calif. 

ANNUAL SCULPTURE EXHIBITION, May 
4 to June 1, Oakland Art Gallery. Open 
to all sculptors. Jury. Medals and a $50 
prize. Last date for arrival of exhibits 
(none of which must weigh, packed, more 
than 200 Ibs.): April 26. For data write 

Municipal Audito- 


Oakland Art Gallery, 
rium, Oakland, Calif. 


Colors 
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Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 
PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


San Diego, Calif. 


NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, 
June 23 to Sept. 1, at Fine Arts Gallery. 
Open to all. Media: crayon, watercolor, 
pastel & tempera. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Last date for return of entry cards: June 
6; for arrival of exhibits: June 9. For data 
and cards write Reginald Poland, Director, 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego. 


Moderns in Louisville 


Suzanne Thomson writes the DiIGEsT 
from Louisville that the River Road 
Gallery there is treating local art lovers 
to an extremely varied fare of interna- 
tional modernism (until April 27). The 
show ranges from the primitive Leb- 
duska to the abstractionist John Gra- 
ham, and includes Eilshemius, David 
Burliuk, Louis Bosa, Guy Maccoy, Moses 
Soyer, Edie, Kirkam, Liberte and Ste- 
vens. 

Writes Miss Thomson: “These artists, 
although living in America, represent a 
form of modern art that is internation- 
al, beyond military boundaries and cus- 
toms barriers. They create in a univer- 
sal language, not limited to an Ameri- 
can dialect. The River Road Gallery is 
especially concerned with bringing in- 
teresting exhibitions of modern art to 
Louisville, a community steeped in the 
traditions of Jouett and Stuart. The re- 
sponse suggests a farewell to the past, 
and a salute to the future.” 


I. B. M. Paintings for Brazil 


A collection of 93 paintings and more 
than 150 prints will be sent next month 
by the International Business Machines 
Corporation to the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. According to 
Thomas J. Watson, president of I. B. M., 
this will be the first of sixteen stops in 
South and Central America. The pic- 
tures will go on exhibition on April 22 
for one week at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, New York. 













Purity, Bril- 
liancy, Relia- 
bility and Per- 

manency — essential 
to the master artist— 
are developed to the high- 
est degree in Weber Fine 
Artists’ Colors. They are the 
result of over 88 years. experi- 
ence in color grinding for artist- 
painters. For complete satisfaction 
ask your dealer for Weber Colors. 


Specialty: 
PERMALBA 


An Artists’ Permanent White 


F.WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artiste Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 















Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $26,000 commission 
for 27 panels for the Rincon Annex P. O. 
in San Francisco. Open to all American 
artists. Closing date: Oct. 1. For full in- 
formation write Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Hutchinson, 
Kan., P. O. Open to artists of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Award: 
$2,800. Closing date: July 15. For full in- 
formation write John P. Harris, Editor of 
“News-Herald,” Hutchinson, Kan, 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Eugene, Ore., 
P. O. Open to artists of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Award: $2,350, Closing date: July 
1. For full information write Robert Tyler 
Davis, Director, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Ore. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Longview, 
Texas, P. O. Open to Louisiana and Texas 
artists. Award: $2,100. Closing date: May 
24. For full information write Ward Lock- 
wood, Departmen tof Art, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Provo, Utah, 
P. O. Open to Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming artists. Award: $1,950. Closing 
date: June 14. For full information write 
Gail Martin, 716 Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and one relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE POSTER COMPE- 
TITION: The Modern Museum, “to discov- 
er the best poster designers and to interest 
the government in making use of their 
talents,” is sponsoring this $3,000 compe- 
tition in three divisions: Army recruiting, 
Defense Savings Bonds, and Travel in the 
American Republics. Closing date: June 12. 
For complete information write Eliot F. 
Noyes, Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St., New York City. 


CRANBROOK SCHOLARSHIPS: Cranbrook 
Academy announces the prospective award- 
ing of a limited number of resident schol- 
arships, on a competitive basis, for study 
in its advanced departments of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting for the year 
1941-42. Inquiries must be received before 
June 2. Scholarships are valued at $900 
each. For full information write Richard 
P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 


Delaware Watercolors 
[Continued from page 13] 


color either is or it isn’t; it is a means 
of expression that permits a minimum 
of dillying. And the jurors (Carroll S. 
Tyson, Helen Sawyer and myself) left 
Wilmington the evening of April 2 with 
the feeling that the show could well 
hold its own with any comparative com- 
petitors. In a city so avid about collect- 
ing antiques, it was exciting to see so 
much serious, meritorious work being 
done by contemporary artists. With a 
little more encouragement Wilmington, 
home of a noted Pre-Raphaelite collec- 
tion and the famous Howard Pyle illus- 
trations, would become one of the na- 
tion’s most fertile art communities. It 
has everything in its favor. 

First prize in the watercolor annual 
went to Mary P. B. Webster for her 
dramatically lighted Milk Train. Second 
award was voted to a gay, colorful land- 
scape by Anne Warner West. Because of 
the general excellence of the show three 
honorable mentions were awarded—to 
John McCoy, 2nd, Rodney W. Dillman 
and Edward L. Loper. In the print sec- 
tion, surprisingly strong, first prize went 
to Orville H. Peets for his beautifully 
composed Conversation on a Beach. 
Honorable mentions were voted to Ger- 
trude H. Balch, Edward Grant and John 
B. Moll, Jr. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


The Art Digest 
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BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


Chinese Masters 


A STUDY OF CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF ADA SMALL MOORE. By 
Louise W. Hackney and Yau Chang-Foo. New 
York: Oxford University Press: 296 pp.; profusely 
illustrated (some in color); $50. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


IN THE MOST sumptuous volume to ap- 
pear this season, Miss Hackney and Mr. 
Yau Chang-Foo have gathered together 
the results of their authoritative study 
of Mrs. Moore’s famous collection of 
Chinese paintings. Handsome plates, 
many of them printed as five- and six- 
fold extension pages, reproduce some of 
the most important examples extant, 
and the authors’ notations unveil the 
exciting panoramas of their individual 
case histories. 

The collection, which was begun 30 
years ago, includes scrolls by some of 
China’s greatest masters and ranges 
from pre-T‘ang times to the Ch‘ing Dy- 
nasty. Adding greatly to the interest 
and scholarly value of the book are the 
translations, many never before pub- 
lished even in China, of the seals and 
inscriptions which adorn many of the 
paintings and, in some cases, give a full 
account of their histories from the time 
of their painting to the present. In 
them, famous collectors and connois- 
seurs have set down their impressions 
of the work or have made observations 
on the technique of painting. Many of 
these are in themselves notable exam- 
ples of calligraphy by famous scholars. 

Translation of some of these seals 
has brought to light a remarkable co- 
incidence: several of the Moore posses- 
sions, though purchased over a period 
of years and from a wide variety of 
sources, were more than 400 years ago 
in another single collection, that of the 
noted Ming connoisseur, Hsiang Yiian- 
pien 

An added feature of the book is the 
section devoted to biographical notes on 
the artists, on the authors of the in- 
scriptions and the owners of the seals 
imprinted on the paintings. These notes, 
reproduced in their original form, re- 
veal in translation that one painting 
was “Admired and approved by Ch‘ien 
Lung,” another was “Admired by Ch‘ao- 
jan with all his Heart,” and a third had 
been “Already collected by the Chang 
Family.” Similar records, though they 
would not fit so neatly into the design 
of Western pictures, would certainly 
clear up misty problems of authenticity 
and provenance. 

Endorsed by the Chinese writer, Dr. 
Lin Yutang (The Importance of Living, 
My Country and My People), this im- 
pressive volume is of inestimable value 
to collectors, connoisseurs and scholars 
of Chinese painting, and to all others 
who find pleasure in Oriental culture 
and philosophy. 


Huntington Catalogue 

A beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
the famous Henry E. Huntington collec- 
tion has been prepared by its curator, 
Maurice Block. There are 94 reproduc- 
tions, with stress on English portraits. 
Price is 50c.; address, San Marino, Cal. 
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MODERN MEXICAN PAINTERS, by Mac- 
Kinley Helm. New York: Harper & 
Brothers; 205 pp.; 82 reproductions; $5. 

After two years of intimate associa- 
tion with Mexico’s painters, Dr. Helm 
has produced a book that is eminently 
readable, highly entertaining, and, from 
the scholar’s point of view, as sound as 
it is penetrating. To be reviewed in a 
coming issue of the DIGEST. 

e 


EarRLy AMERICAN GLASS, by Marshall 
Davidson. New York: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; 25 pp.; illustrated; 25c. 

An authoritative booklet on signifi- 


cant early glass. 
o 


ANIMAL DRAWING, by John Skeaping. 
New York & London: Studio Publica- 
tions; 80 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. 

The author, a noted painter of ani- 
mals, tells how it is done, using clear 
text and excellent drawings (many in 





color) to put his message across. Dem- 
onstration drawings range from roughs 
to finishes. 


& 

WEAVING FOR AMATEURS, by Helen 
Coates. New York & London: Studio 
Publications; 80 pp.; 99 illustrations; 
$3.50. 

Hand weaving, an uncient yet con- 
temporary art, is explained, from work- 
ing simple hand made looms to more 
complex systems of producing every 
type of texture and design. 

a 

SAFAWID RuGS AND TEXTILES, by Meh- 
met Aga-Oglu. New York: Columbia 
University Press; 59 pp. of text; 41 il- 
lustrations; $7.50. 

A beautifully designed and illustrated 
volume in which a little explored field 
of Near Eastern fabrics and rugs is cat- 
alogued. Illuminating, scholarly. 

SCULPTURE IN ARMS AND ARMOR, by 
Stephen V. Grancsay. New York: Met- 
ropolitan Museum; 25 pp.; illustrated; 
25c. 

A booklet devoted to the sculptural 
art of the Renaissance armorers. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Announces the publication of 


A STUDY OF 





CHINESE PAINTINGS 


IN THE COLLECTION OF 


ADA SMALL MOORE 


(Mrs. William H. Moore) 


By 


Louise Wallace Hackney 
and Yau Chang-Foo 


An exhaustive study by recognized experts covering over 
a thousand years, from Pre-T‘ang to the Ch‘ing Dynasty. 


It includes translations of hitherto unpublished (even in 
China) poems and essays by famous scholars, new histori- 
cal material, a study and identification of seals, discus- 
sions of signatures, silks, papers, etc. 296 pages of text 
(15 x 11% in.) and 56 collotype plates in monochrome 
and color (manifold and full-page). Edition limited to 
400 copies. Price fifty dollars. 


‘Prospectus on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
114 Fifth Avenue - 
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New York 











| The Field of American Art Gihicntin | 
By FRANK CASPERS 





Painting Outdoors at Chester Springs, Sum- 
mer School of the Pennsylvania Academy 


At Chester Springs 


INSULATED from the turmoil of city 
life by rolling hills of historic country- 
side, Chester Springs, 35 miles from 
Philadelphia, is the flower- and tree- 
bowered summer location of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. Spacious studios, 
equipped for work in lithography, etch- 
ing, sculpture and painting, are set off 
by expansive lawns and gardens which 
provide ideal backgrounds for painting 
from life out of doors. Valleys, steep 
hills and excellent specimens of early 
American architecture provide land- 
scape material; and nearby in Phoenix- 
ville are steel mills for painters of the 
American industrial scene. 

The Academy, the oldest art school 
in America, offers instruction in all 
branches of art in morning, afternoon 
and evening classes which students may 
attend as they wish. Completion of spe- 
cified amounts of work brings certifi- 
cates of credit; and, at the end of the 


term, a student exhibition is held in 
which $200 in prizes will be dispersed. 

For recreation there is swimming in 
the school’s own outdoor pool, volley 
ball and badminton on the school 
grounds and, nearby, tennis and horse- 
back riding. A good library and social 
rooms provide evening entertainment. 
Regular instructors at Chester Springs 
are Daniel Garber, George Harding, Roy 
C. Nuse, Francis Speight, Henry C. 
Pitz, Charles Rudy and Roswell Weid- 
ner. Guest instructors are Walker Han- 
cock and Barse Miller. 


Paradise Guest Instructor 


Phil Paradise, nationally known 
painter and watercolorist and former 
head of the fine arts department at the 
Chouinard Art Institute, will be guest 
instructor at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts in Oakland this sum- 
mer. As a prelude, the College is spon- 
soring a one-man exhibition of his work, 
beginning April 24. 


View of George Elmer Browne’s Class, Provincetown 





Browne’s 27th Year 


THE NARROW STREETS, the clean white 
Cape Cod houses and the picturesque 
harbor of Provincetown, where the Pil- 
grims, legend has it, first put foot on 
the American continent, exert a power- 
ful pull year after year on artists seek- 
ing summer rest and work. The boats, 
wharves and the sun-drenched sand 
dunes that roll into the distance pro- 
vide excellent landscape material. Art- 
ists seeking instruction find expert 
teachers in the vicinity. 

One of the leading summer classes at 
Provincetown is that of George Elmer 
Browne, which, since its founding in 
1914, has attracted students from every 
state in the Union and from abroad. In 
a large studio, Browne, whose own can- 
vases are in important American mu- 
seums and in the Luxembourg in Paris, 
teaches drawing, still life, portraiture, 
life from the nude and costumed model, 
and pictorial composition. 

Work, however, is not confined to the 
studio; the class paints landscapes and 
marines, using the rich offerings of Cape 
Cod as their subject matter. Students 
range from beginners who need ground- 
ing in the fundamentals of art to pro- 
fessionals who wish to combine a de- 
lightful summer with serious work on 
their careers. 


At John Herron 


Housed in a large, excellently de- 
signed building and located next to the 
collections and art library of the John 
Herron Museum, the John Herron Art 
Institute of Indianapolis has in recent 
years turned out an unusual number 
of Prix de Rome winners (in 1937, 1938, 
1939 and 1940), and its students have 
also won Government competitions. 

The Institute’s summer school, open- 
ing June 16 and continuing through 
July 25, features watercolor instruc- 
tion in still life and landscape by Ed- 
mund Schildknecht; drawing from life 
and cast by David Rubins, and all 
phases of commercial and advertising 
art by Paul Wehr. The Institute is also 
offering a special grade-school-age chil- 
dren’s class from June 16 to July 12. 


Classes at Annisquam 


In the secluded, tree-shaded village 
of Annisquam on the Massachusetts 
coast, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne will, 
from June 15 until Sept. 15, teach draw- 
ing and painting. Her studio, with a 
view out over the Annisquam River 
and the sand dunes, is used for classes 
in drawing and painting. 

The studio’s grounds are ideal for 
outdoor work, which consists mostly of 
portraiture of local types and costumed 


“models: Only four milés distant is Glou- 


cester with its busy harbor and wharves 
and, almost as close, Rockport with its 
excellent surf, beach and _ rock-but- 
tressed coast. Swimming, and tennis are 
some of the village’s vacation offerings. 


Woodstock Landscape School 


One of the summer schools utilizing 
the material offered by the environs of 
Woodstock, famous New York art col- 
ony, is the School of Landscape Paint- 
ing. Under direction of Walter Goltz, it 
holds classes from June 15 to Sept. 15. 
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On the Cape 


EVER SINCE famed, quick-witted Chas. 
W. Hawthorne began taking his stu- 
dents to Provincetown 40 years ago, 
that lively Cape Cod community has 
been attracting hosts of artists each 
summer. Thrusting in a great curve out 
into the Atlantic, the Cape is ocean- 
cool and provides painters and etchers 
with lively surf or quiet bay water, 
with miles of sand dunes, with snug, 
protected harbors, with winding, sun- 
beaten roads and with eminently paint- 
able specimens of authentic Cape archi- 
tecture. 

Among the artists who have made 
Provincetown their summer headquar- 
ters is Hans Hofmann, whose classes, 
which begin early in June, are held in 
a spacious studio located on Haw- 
thorne’s estate at the edge of Province- 
town. A modernist who spent his early 
days in Paris with Matisse, Picasso, De- 
rain, Braque and Gris, Hofmann has 
remained in the front rank of progres- 
sive teachers. He opened a school in 
Munich in 1915 and attracted students 
from all over the continent and from 
the United States. The University of 
California brought him to this country 
in 1930, and since 1933 Hofmann has 
worked here exclusively. His winter 
school in New York and his summer 
classes draw their members from every 
part of the nation and from abroad as 
well. 

Hofmann does not believe in copying 
the appearance of nature or of objects. 
“Art without imitation,” is his objec- 
tive, and students are grounded in the 
structural elements of progressive pic- 
ture making. 

















Watercolor in California 


San Diego, fronted by beautiful sea- 
coast and backed by soaring mountains, 
and within reach of huge industrial de- 
velopments, is rich in landscape materi- 
al which, because of splendid weather, 
is almost constantly available to paint- 
ers. All this will serve as a vast out- 
door workshop for the watercolor stu- 
dents who will, from June 26 to Aug. 


15, participate in the San Diego Fine 
Art Gallery’s intensive course in wa- 
tercolor painting. 

Painters who have brought fame to 
Southern California—Millard Sheets, 
Phil Dike, Phil Paradise, Milford Zornes, 
Tom Craig and James Couper Wright 
—will on successive weeks conduct 
two-day sessions in the field with the 
students. Rex Brandt, engaged for the 
entire term, will co-ordinate the work 
of the guest instructors and help stu- 
dents to digest their contributions. Reg- 
istrations, which are limited to 40, must 
be made before May 15. An important 
adjunct is a national watercolor exhi- 
bition open to all artists and carrying 
prizes of more than $200. 


Henry Pitz Honored 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance Medal 
for Distinguished Achievement in Arts 
has been awarded to Henry C. Pitz in 
recognition of his distinction in many 
fields. Along with his work as painter, 
and lithographer and illustrator, Pitz 
has made many contributions to the art 
life of Philadelphia. 

Besides his classes at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum School of Art and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
he has been in charge of the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance and has helped to de- 
velop it into one of the most stimulat- 
ing art organizations with its long list 
of exhibitions, lectures, demonstrations 
and recitals. Under his guidance and 
with the enthusiastic co-operation of 
more than a hundred volunteer work- 
ers, the Art Alliance has done much to 
link the artist, business and general 
public in closer relationship. These fel- 
low workers in the Alliance have sup- 
plemented the medal with an award of 
their own, a collection of reproductions 
of old master drawings. 


Harry Leith-Ross to Teach 


Harry Leith-Ross, nationally known 
exhibiting artist, will, from July 7 to 
Aug. 16, conduct a watercolor class at 
the University of Buffalo. The class 
will use the industrial plants, the lake 
and river life near Buffalo as material. 


View of Hans Hofmann’s Studio at Provincetown 
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BEGIN AT ONCE TO 
BUILD YOUR SUMMER 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


THE ART DIGEST’S success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 
Your advertisement in THE ArT DI- 
GEST will gain for you new students. 


Important Issues 


May 1-15, June 1, July 1 and August 
1, are most important ones in which 
to place your advertising. Act at 
once. Supplement your direct pro- 
motion with advertising in THE ART 
DIGEST. 


Price $6.75 per inch 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street e New York 
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7th ANNUAL ART INSTITUTE 
Blue Ridge (near Asheville) N. C. 


JULY 28 TO AUGUST 3, 1941 
Some of the outstanding artists of Amer- 
ica meet with groups interested in all 
phases of art: Color work, Etching, Ce- 
ramics, etc. In addition to exhibits by 
outstanding artists, each artist in what- 
ever medium, is asked to exhibit one 
piece which will be displayed. Join us in 
a great week of inspiration and exchange 
of experiences and practice of skills. 


Write Blue Ridge Art Institute 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina 








CQ’ te AR WATERCOLOR 


SCHOOL 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 
Eleventh Season Opens July |, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, until June Ist 
2025 - O Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 23—OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRISTOL 




















Coast of 
MAINE 


ANEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSES 
PORTRAIT — STILL LIFE — LANDSCAPE — MARINE 


EIGHT WEEKS: JUNE 30 to AUGUST 23 
Illustrated folder on request 


Write: ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON, Director 
Dept. of Fine Art, College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


After June 10: Blue Bows, Bristol, 


mE i-§ ii |- “i =EEEEEEEOSE 
ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 

COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Spring & Summer Classes.—Register Now! 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


JOHN E. COSTIGAN, N.A. 


INSTRUCTION IN 
PAINTING e OIL e WATER COLOR 
ETCHING 


ORANGEBURG, NEW YORK 


ONE HOUR BUS RIDE FROM NEW YORK CITY 
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Maine 

















VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. 
President 


Classes in Mural Painting, Landscape, 
Portraiture, Illustration, Lectures on Art. 


ELIZABETH ISLAND, Kattskill Bay, N. Y. 


A privately owned island, 9 acres richly wooded, 
with splendid views of the most dramatic and 
paintable lake in the U. S. For catalogue write 


St. George’s Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LAKE GEORGE 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of ARTS & LETTERS 


July 14th to August 25th 
EDITH EMERSON 


Director 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west Sth street + new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


morning: afternoon.evening 


summer department — provincetown, 





classes 


mass. ° june-september 


The VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 





CLASSES IN WATERCOLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 

LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE e PORTRAIT 

Instructors — Harwood Steiger - W. Douglas Prizer 
Catalog upon request — 6th Season 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 








OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 


«ve SUMMER SESSION >: 


THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST _— 


JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 
JAY CONNAWAY 


AT 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, ME. 


Write te MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 
June to September 
LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE e FIGURE 


For information address: CHARLES CAGLE 
78 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY—CO0-5-0759 
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MR. OZENFANT TEACHING 
JUNE 2 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


ALi eee 





MASSACHUSETTS 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 

LAHEY 

DRAWING. — PAINTING — COMPOSI. 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


SUMMER CLASSES in 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
at ROCKPORT, MASS. 
All Mediums — Watercolor a Specialty 
W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 


June 30 - Sept. 1 
Address: 69 High Street, Springfeld, Massachusetts 


Taos Calling 


MorE THAN 40 years ago Joseph Hen- 
ry Sharp stopped in a New Mexican 
frontier town to paint. So enthralled 
was he with the town’s brilliant light 
and its wealth of dramatic and quaint 
material that his enthusiasm drew other 
artists. Thus it was that Taos, first an 
Indian village and then in turn a Span- 
ish colonial outpost, Kit Carson’s head- 
quarters, a mining and a ranching 
town, came to be one of America’s 
leading art colonies. Romance is there 
yet, and tourist civilization has not been 
permitted to encroach. 

One of the institutions attracting 
large numbers of summer art students 
to Taos is the University of New Mex- 
ico’s field school, which, from June 9 to 
Aug. 2, offers university-grade instruc- 
tion in the arts. Instructors in drawing 
and painting are Kenneth M. Adams, 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, Andrew Das- 
burg and Victor Higgins, and in litho- 
graphy, Joseph Imhof. Visting. instruc- 
tor this season is Barse Miller. “Em- 
phasis,” the school points out, “is on 
workmanlike methods, but no hard and 
fast formula is advanced for the crea- 
tion of art. Work may be done in any 
medium.” 

Mornings are spent out doors paint- 
ing adobe houses, chapels, corrals, fields, 
the nearby Indian pueblo, running 
streams and mountains, while the af- 
ternoons are devoted to painting from 
the model in the Harwood Foundation 
studio. For off hours there are available 
trout fishing, riding and excursions in- 
to the mountains. 


Rocky Mountain School 


High up in the Rocky Mountains of 
Wyoming, Buk and Nura, famous hus- 
band and wife artist team, will teach 
art this summer to students interested 
in vacation study in an unusual set- 
ting. Headquartering at the Elephant 
Head Lodge, owned by Buffalo Bill’s 
niece, the artists propose ‘to coach, in- 
struct and inspire individual expres- 
sion, and to promote a better under- 
standing of art.” 

On the Shoshone River off the beat- 
en tourist track, the school is between 
Cody and Yellowstone Park, surrounded 
by scenery inspiring to both painters 
and photography enthusiasts.. Swim- 
ming, riding and mountain hiking are 
among the recreations available for 
the vacation minded. 


Classes on a Reservation 


Among the more unusual summer 
courses is that offered by the State 
College of Washington. From June 23 
until autumn its classes are held at 
Hespelem, Washington, on the Colville 
Indian Reservation. Study is under the 
able direction of Worth D. Griffin and 
Glenn Wessels, former art critic of the 
San Francisco Argonaut and a member 
of the faculty of the California College 
of Arts and Crafts. 

Students, who work on individual pro- 
jects in all media, enjoy stimulating as- 
sociation with Indian art and life and 
are cut off from the distractions of 
more routine communities. College 
credit may be taken for all work ac- 
complished. 


The Art Digest 




















GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
14th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 16th to AUG. 30th 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


S UMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 23rd 





SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write toNOANK, CONNECTICUT 





PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE thru SEPTEMBER 
Classes in Figure, Landscape, Still Life, Paint- 
ing, Drawing and Sculpture. Daily Criticism. 
CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


Sculpture under NICHOLAS KARPENKO 
For Further information Address 
Until June 1 - 4691 So. Miro St., New Orleans,La, 
After June 1 - Nantucket, Mass. 


BARKER cisss 


June 30 to September 31 
me aoe Goer Bk 


MENEMSHA CREEK 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
Catalogue UNLIMITED PAINTING MATERIAL 
ADDRESS SEC.—WEST TISBURY, MASS. 





AT 





SUMMER WITH BUK & NURA 


Spend July and August in Wyoming with 
Buk and Nura. Make it a real vacation 
with work in the most beautiful country 


in the West. For details write: 
BUK and NURA 

145 East 40th Street © New York City 

SCHOOL OF 


RITCHI PAINTING 


SUMMER SESSION June 30 to 
AT ROCKPORT, MASS. August 30 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 
R.S. Ritchie 10 St. & Milligan Pl. ¢ N.Y.C. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


On the New England Seacoast with 


HARVE STEIN 


FIFTH SEASON @ JUNE 23-AUGUST 29 
BEGINNERS — ADVANCED STUDENTS 
TEACHERS 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR D. 
HARVE STEIN - BOX 320 - NOANK, CONN. 











April 15, 1941 


With Archipenko 


ON A WOODED SLOPE of the Catskills 
not far from Woodstock, Alexander 
Archipenko, noted modern sculptor, will 
this summer conduct his art school in 
newly enlarged quarters. Offering seri- 
ous research in creative expression and 
a firm foundation training in funda- 
mentals, Archipenko also will conduct 
special classes for advanced art teach- 
ers. In these, studio practice is supple- 
mented by study of the methods of art 
education. Tuition this year, because of 
the expanded facilities and consequent 
larger attendance, has been reduced. 

Archipenko gives personal instruc- 
tion in painting, drawing, modeling, 
carving and ceramics. Living quarters 
are adjacent to the studios, and to make 
living more economical a community 
kitchen has been installed. Classes be- 
gin June 2 and continue through Aug. 
23, but students may enter at any time 
for any length of term. Archipenko 
brings to his classes a backlog of 30 
years of teaching experience, much of 
it gained in important universities and 
museum schools. 


Thompson’s Maine Class 


Near the center of Pemaquid Penin- 
sula, which juts out from Maine’s 
jagged coast, is Bristol, where Ernest 
Thorne Thompson, professor of art at 
the College of New Rochelle, will con- 
duct summer classes from June 30 to 
Aug. 23. Offering individual instruc- 
tion in landscape, marine, portraiture 
and still life in all media, Thompson’s 
class travels by motorboat and car to 
islands, fishing villages, resort towns, 
and picturesque scenic spots for ma- 
terial. 

On Saturdays the class meets in 
Thompson’s studio for a review of the 
week’s work. Built of hand-hewn tim- 
bers and lighted by an 18-foot north 
window, the studio is ideal for painting 
when the weather is inclement. Also 
north-lighted is a graphic arts studio 
equipped with a large lithograph press, 
stones and graining sink. 


University Arts Courses 


Among the important universities of- 
fering special summer courses in the 
arts is the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. From June 30 to Aug. 
12 the school’s classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, watercolor and printmaking will 
be under the expert guidance of Henry 
C. Pitz. Design, primitive art and aes- 
thetics are other arts courses avail- 
able, along with a series of lectures 
on art appreciation by D. M. Robb. 

Full university credit is given for 
all work completed, and special em- 
phasis is placed on correlation between 
the studio art courses and those of 
the school’s department of education, 
thus providing advanced study oppor- 
tunities for teachers of art. 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 
410 East 32nd 





Street, N. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 


BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME 

FOR STUDY 
IN NEW YORK WITH 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES IN PAINTING, 
DRAWING—ALL MEDIUMS. DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


Summer Classes Begin une / 


AT STONINGTON ON THE CONNECTICUT SHORE 
(10 miles beyond New London) 


WRITE FOR FOLDERS GIVING PARTICULARS 
20 WEST 10th STREET ¢ NEW YORK CITY 


Adasia 
TTT 


The University of New Mexico 


TAOS FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 2, 1941 
Critics and Instructors: 
KENNETH M. ADAMS, E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, ANDREW 
DASBURG, VICTOR HIGGINS, JOSEPH IMHOF, BARSE MILLER. 








ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


SACHA MOLDOVAN 


transfers his Art School from 
Park Raspail, France, to 


ARLES, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


Ideal living conditions - limited number 
Write for Booklet 


T y Uj g SUMMER SCHOOL 


of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life e Portrait e Landscape e Still Life. 


1 4 se folder on request 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY ST., BOSTON 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
e ANN BROCKMAN 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


THE VACATION ART CENTER 
On Crystal Lake 


Malcolm Hackett conducting painting studio. 
Hedvig Kuhne, sculpture. Land and water 
sports. Gracious living. Accommodations for 
25 select students. Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. June through September. 


Wealth of photogenic material. 
R.F.D. No. 1 Hart, Michigan 
Oe ee ee ee eee 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 





June 16th to September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New 
In the Adirondacks 


York 





ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design. teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree 


Minimum charge, including board, $575.Catalog. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 









= 8" SEASON 
= WILLIAM C. GRAUER ue NATALIE E. GRAUER 


Oil and Watercolor Techniques 


LANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT + FIGURE DRAWING + STILL LIFE 
BEGINNERS » ADVANCED STUDENTS + TEACHERS 
PROFESSIONALS 


WhateSulphur Springs, West Virgima 


SEVEN WEEKS —JULY 12 to SEPT. 1 
For folder write fo WR. O. GRAUVER 
10720 DEERING AVENUE 


ees 

a 

= 

= 

= In the beautiful mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, 
= 


CLEVELAND. ONIO 





BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
A School where artistic individuality and 


creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 © PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 


INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 





Cc. CURRY BOHM 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASSES, OIL & WATERCOLOR 
IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, BROWN COUNTY 


(Beginners and Advanced Students) 
June 16 to August 28 
For reservations and particulars write 


Mrs. C. Curry Bohm Nashville, Indiana 





WILLIAM FISHER 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 
OUTDOOR PAINTING {eee es 
IN AND NEAR NEW YOR 
Beginners and Advanced Soto 
Write for Information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 E. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT ¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 


JUNE 30th TO SEPT. 5th 
Write for Folder 
ress THE SECRET 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE CoD, MASS. 











LEGER AT MILLS COLLEGE 


June 29 - August 8 
PAINTING by the celebrated French Artist 
CRAFTS for teachers and others by Carlton 
Ball and staff 
The Budapest String Quartet, Darius Milhaud, 
and André Maurois will also be on the campus. 
For further information, write to Director of Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland, California 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 


Summer School wit: ve held this season by 
invitation In Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Mail Courses in modern, creative painting, 
modeling and drawing will continue through the semmer 


from Utah, the rest of the year from headquarters below. 
Balletins on request. 


288 Piermont Ave. ...... Nyack, N. Y. 
20 





Cagle in Vermont 


A swiFT stream, fresh and clear and 
known as a lively trout run, courses 
past the renovated farm buildings that, 
from June 28 to Sept. 1, house the 
Charles Cagle Summer Painting Group. 
On either side rise the steep slopes of 
the Green Mountains. There, in the 
crisp Vermont air, Cagle and his stu- 
dents paint out of doors, retiring for 
life and still life work in his spacious 
studio only when weather is rainy. 
Landscape is the dominant subject, but 
on some days students paint from the 
model outdoors. 

The group is conducted informally, 
and because it is limited in member- 
ship, each student receives individual 
attention. Cagle arranges group crit- 
icisms occasionally, and points up his 
observations by demonstrations of his 
own technique. Students live in a large 
modernized farm house presided over by 
Mrs. Cagle, who also supervises the 
meals, which, like the rooms, are in- 
cluded in the tuition fee. Fishing, riding, 
hiking in the mountains and luxurious 
loafing in infinitely calm surroundings 
fill leisure hours. Though secluded, the 
Cagle farm is only four and a half 
hours from New York City. 


Summer Art Scholarships 


The Cummington School in Cumming- 
ton, Mass., announces a competitive 
scholarship in painting and an appren- 
ticeship in ceramics, both open to can- 
didates who have completed secondary 
school and have had experience in their 
fields. Only those who cannot finance 
further study without full aid are eligi- 
ble. Winners will be given advanced 
training, together with living accommo- 
dations during a summer term of ten 
weeks. 

Instruction in painting is under Stu- 
art Bruce, founder of the Cambridge 
Art School, and in ceramics, under 
Kathleen Kastner, of Alfred University. 
Candidates must not send samples of 
work until notified. Applications must 
be filed by May 1; blanks and full in- 
structions may be obtained by writing 
The Registrar, Cummington School, 
Cummington, Mass. 


Engineers and Art 


Recognizing the value of the arts as 
a beneficial supplement to specialized 
education in other fields, the Cooper 
Union in New York is using its mu- 
seum collections as a “humanities re- 
search laboratory” for its fourth-year 
engineering students. 

Explained George G. Raddin, Jr., 
member of the Cooper Union staff: 
“The introduction of art into an en- 
gineering curriculum is designed not 
only to broaden the over-rigid engineer- 
ing mind, but to make the technically 
trained man conscious of human and 
artistic values in his work.” 





JULY - AUGUST - 1941 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





BALLINGER 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JUNE 16 to SEPTEMBER 13 


© PORTRAIT 

© FIGURE COMPOSITION 
e STILL LIFE 

* LANDSCAPE 


Catalogue upon request 


H.R. Ballinger, R.F.D., New Hartford, Conn. 





M RE School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
— or decoration, — arts, 


Stage 
craft, puppetry, * pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.A. degree. 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
ART pie to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Seulpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Ilestration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 








School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
Kansas City, Me. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. 





PAINT IN ROCKPORT 


; =. Figure and Landscape Classes. In- 
— on oe dividual inctrction. Clase exc. 
sions. lectures. Class dem- 

Picturesque Coast onstrations. Entertainment—sum- 


HAROLD mer theatres, beaches, Art Galleries. 


June ist until Oct. Ist 


ROTE N aq ERG on et 







PAUL SAMPLE — BARSE MILLER 


Teaching Advanced Painting and Composition 


EUGENE MYERS 
Theory and Practice of Elementary Art Education 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON on LAKE CHAMPLAIN = July 7-Aug. 15 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


SUMME WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 
Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 
[REASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITION) 






“Take to the 'TALL TIMBERS’ 
to paint” 

A mountain farm for artists 
Excellent subject matter—swimming 
—riding—fishing—auctions, etc. 
Plenty of entertainment for the 
non-artist member of the family. 

Instruction if desired 
BARTLETT TRACY—Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, WN. H. 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD paintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY SEPT. 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 











Secretary, 





ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THE Art Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 








PDR IES Bw FEY 





















Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 
and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Arts and Crafts 


NEW COURSES - NEW IDEAS + A NEW VIEWPOINT 
Write for Summer Catalog 


TTT TLL eT: 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 


INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Barrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintT1InG, INTERIOR Dec- 










Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


anp CommerciaAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS ART 





School of 


“indowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
eourses in Painting, Seulpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


RINGLING “2 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Deooration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 


cost. Write - aa & folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: 


a i FLORI DA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 

Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 

Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 

Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 

live on University campus and enjoy 
\ many university activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 








School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1941 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








April 15, 1941 





57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 23] 


the family theme. Miss Stoner, better 
known as a sculptor, draws swiftly and 
accurately. (To May 3.) 


The Essex Painters 


Guy Wiggins and a group of fellow 
artists, who call themselves the Essex 
Painters, have uncovered enough ma- 
terial around Essex, Conn., to warrant 
an exhibition at the Argent Galleries. 
Viewing the variety of works offered by 
these artists, one feels that Essex must 
be a most interesting place. None of 
the group repeats the subject selected 
by a fellow artist. There are no Motifs 
No. 1 and 2 in this colony, which is 
usually the fault of most art groups. 

Three painters stand out for strong 
workmanship, Marie Lampasona, Lephe 
Kingsley Holden, and Eva MacPherson. 
J. Vincent Mason shows a few com- 
mendable examples, and Polly Plume 
seems at her best in the landscape field. 
Guy Wiggins is represented with char- 
acteristic snow scenes, while Elizabeth 
Phelan, Jessie Gilbert, Jeanne Mértz, 
Marcella O’Brien and Mary Willson 
complete a professional display. (To Ap- 
ril 26.) 


Watercolors by Counsel 


Watercolors treated in the manner of 
oils are Frederick Alan Counsel’s offer- 
ing at the No. 10 Gallery. The artist 
seems to have three styles—the slashing 
stroke technique, a fuzzy absorbent style 
and the latest mural detail period, in 
which he seems to be at his best. 


Harriet Ogden Exhibits 


The palette knife creations of Harriet 
Ogden, at the Guy Mayer Gallery, have 
a spontaneity as well as a feeling for 
bold patterns. Tree forms are treated 
in an almost physical manner with 
marked design and a heavy thickness of 
paint. Besides these rugged canvases of 
knifed pigment, the artist has a few 
evenly brushed landscapes. (To May 3.) 


Debut of James Sterling 

James Sterling, at the Artists’ Gal- 
lery, paints uncompromisingly with 
broad swathes of ground-in color. There 
is a crushing quality about the figure 
subjects as though color had been 
pressed into the canvas, a characteristic 
most felt in the large loose-skinned 
nude. His landscapes, also boldly treat- 
ed, carry more conviction. (To April 28.) 


Detour 


Contradicting a charge sometimes 
heard, the art critic does not review an 
exhibition from the gallery doorway. A 
careful survey is made, catalogue in 
hand, inquisitive eyes following the key 
from number to title, from this color- 
passage to that bit of modeling, lest 
some gem of art go sight unseen. The 
thrill of the profession is to find the un- 
known. But on occasion the critic runs 
up against an exhibition like Tofel’s at 
the Bonestell Gallery, so lacking in in- 
dividual approach that it is impossible 
to unearth any personal comment from 
the layers of Soutine, Modigliani and 
Chagall. With the possible exceptions of 
The Wedding and Self Portrait, there 
is only disorder of thought and lack of 
organization among the 33 items. It is 
a smorgasbord of French modernism. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
a % aS 
OF THE LL WH; 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 
ING @ LIFE DRAWING » CASTING » TERRA COTTA 


URBICI SOLER 


Summer School at Glacier Park, Montana, has been 
changed by request to Patzcuaro (Michoacan), 








Mexico. Complete six weeks course, July 10-August 25. 
214-216 EAST 34th STREET » NEW YORK CITY 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 16 to 
August 9, 1941. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 









Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
~~ Four-year Courses in the 
WS 
| EWS Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


LANDGROVE PAINTING GROUP 


TENG BERGEN, LANDGROVE, VERMONT 
SEASON JULY 6-AUGUST 30 


MERTON LEGGCETT-GWILLIAM 
INSTRUCTOR 
Folder on Request 
Address Until June 15th 


THE PUTNEY SCHOOL, Putney, Vermont 


Boston Museum sero: 







© painting © fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 
e silversmithing © jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


ETE ES 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 









The ARV INSTITUTE 


63rd year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. 


Distinguished faculty. Summer Term opens 
June 30th. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, (linels 
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OIL—WATER—DRY 


COLORS 


are widely used by American Artists 
because of the extraordinary values 
in material and the complete protec- 
tion for a permanent technic. 


All Permanent Pigments are re- 
stricted to a Completely Permanent 
List of tested pigments formulated in 
the most durable media. Every tube 
carries the full Guaranteed Statement 
of Composition. 


Full Strength and Brilliancy are 
offered with High Quality at Reason- 
able Prices. 


Free Booklets, containing valuable 
technical information, and Color 
Cards may be obtained from your 
Dealer or by writing us. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





DO YOU KNOW: 

1. How the war is affecting colors ? 

2. What colors are most permanent ? 
3. How color strength can be deter- 
mined by a simple test ? 





THE FINEST ART SCHOOLS are rep- 
resented in the school department of 
Tue Art Dicest. These, with art clubs 
and thousands of artists, make the Di- 
GEST valuable for material advertisers. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L, 
NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 
NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


EprtTor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Perhaps We Should Blush 

Words of praise are gratifying, and 
sometimes they indicate a measure of 
value and accomplishment. So we can- 
not refrain from publishing a few of 
the recent gracious words that have 
come in, and which should convince any 
artist the League is rendering real and 
valuable services. We thank the writers 
for their thoughtfulness. 

“T am writing this to attest to the fine 
work of the League in another aspect 
that may not be so well known as some 
of its other excellent services. Several 
months ago I sent a drawing to one of 
our major art institutes for an exhibi- 
tion; after the show was over I received 
word that my drawing was being re- 
turned to me. After a few days of wait- 
ing and not having received it, I sent a 
note to the gallery. This letter and a 
number of other reminders were totally 
ignored. I had by this time given up all 
hope of ever hearing about this draw- 
ing again, but decided to make one last 
attempt. I wrote to an officer of the 
League, and within three days the ex- 
pressman called with the drawing. This 
is just one more example of the pres- 
tige which the League carries, and I 
may thank you once again for your kind 
consideration and trouble.” 


—GEORGE SCHWACHA, JR. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


“As a member of the American Art- 
ists Professional League I wish to thank 
the League for the information you 
gave me in regard to the status of a 
gallery in which I was interested. I 
think all artists should appreciate the 
fact that the League renders such ser- 
vice to all its members. Thank you 
again.” 

—HiLpa Katz, The Bronx, New York. 


“Many thanks for returning the let- 
ters, and what you have done was great- 
ly appreciated.” 

—L. C. Borum, Baltimore, Md. 


“The League is doing a very much 
needed and remarkably good work for 
the American artist and I am very glad 
to renew my membership in it.” 

—ETHEL B. SCHIFFER, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Be Safe, Not Sorry! 

If you place any value on your work 
and wish to protect it, now is the time 
to do so. We have so many cases where 
the work of the artist is pirated, and 
then he awakens with a yell. Mostly it 
is too late to salvage even a part. 

You can be protected, and at small 
cost. It is worth the trifling incon- 
venience, and it gives one a bit of 


pride to possess the little card from 
the Department of Copyrights which is 
indication that any one desiring to use 
your picture or reproduce it must first 
see and bargain with you. 

If the artist sells a picture which he 
has copyrighted, under our copyright 
law the publication rights are not in- 
cluded in that sale without a special 
and express stipulation. All one has to 
do to secure this protection is to get 
a registration card from the Registrar 
of Copyrights, Washington, D. C., fill 
it out and return it, with one dollar, to- 
gether with two photographs of your pic- 
ture. The photographs may be made 
with an ordinary camera. You should 
then put the identifying copyright mark 
on your picture, usually a small “c” en- 
closed in a circle. 


Caveat Artists 


Which should mean, “Artists, Watch 
Your Step!” 

Art rackets, fake galleries, and frau- 
dulent publishing projects seem to be 
getting more numerous, or our artists 
are becoming easier prey. Once more, 
let us warn you to be on your guard if 
you are not sure about any proposal in 
these fields which may come to you— 
examine it carefully. If you are still un- 
assured, communicate with the League. 
We have recently put a stop to one of 
these, which had filched from artists all 
over the country. It was too late to save 
the losses incurred before the League 
was advised, but soon enough to save 
thousands of dollars that undoubtedly 
would have followed. 

We have cases now of galleries that 
victimize the uninitiated, but frequently 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength C. P. Cadmi- 

ums, cobalts, cerulean, etc.—casein, gypsum. 
varnish gums, glues, Venice Turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


PICTURE FRAMES, Write for your copy “Art- 
ist Exhibition Frames.” Catalog AD. Fredrix 
Co.. 140 Sullivan Street, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Uniog 
Square, New York City. 


HAVE YOUR PORTRAIT PAINTED. Rea- 


sonable prices. Call for information—CiIrce 
77-7482. 


The Art Digest 
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it happens that the worst rimmings are 
given to some of our older and more ex- 
perienced artists. Report to us immedi- 
ately any cases you may have reason 
to think are not all they should be. 


Feeling and Thi 


(Continued from issue of March 15th) 


For the artist, then, from Seeing fol- 
lows this Trinity: (1) Feeling; (2) 
Thinking; (3) Work. 

I—Feeling: All artists have capacity 
for feeling through the act of seeing. 
If an artist be moved more easily 
through another organ of sense, his 
track is outside the visual art road. He 
should have been not an artist but a 
soldier, perhaps, or a poet, a musician, 
or a politician, an engineer or a cook. 

Feeling, as we have noted already, is 
best evoked when we are perfectly re- 
laxed. Feeling may be the artist’s truest 
guide. By it he is made aware of the 
promptings that come from the subcon- 
scious within, or any other source with- 
out him. 

A feeling that he loves holds the art- 
ist to his task, and turns labor into play. 
The artist animated by such feeling 
through days of work is not patient; 
he is having the time of his life. On the 
contrary, an artist who proceeds large- 
ly by judgment might agree with Zu- 
loaga who once wrote from Paris to a 
friend: “I am working hard—that is to 
say, I suffer.” (Je suis en plein travail; 
c'est a dire que je suis en plein souf- 
france.”) 

II—Thinking: includes an analysis of 
the visual attractions seen in their order 
of importance to the eye; and the mem- 
orizing of that analysis, e.g.: (a) domi- 
nant visual attraction; (b) sub-domi- 
nant visual attraction; (c) third visual 
attraction. 

From the accumulations of such mem- 
ories (visual facts in-imaged), comes 
the ability to produce works of art from 
imagination. Forms in such works have 
an explicitness derived from things that 
have been seen and studied. They re- 
veal an idea to us. Idea is from the 
Greek eidos, which meant that which is 
seen. Imaginative art is something of an 
artist’s maturity, and is full of knowl- 
edge and authority because he uses his 
stock of these memories at will when 
he paints from imagination. Imagina- 
tion should not be confused with fancy, 
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an amateur’s nebulous expression of 
confused feelings, lacking in evidence 
of things that the artist has seen and 
remembered in explicit detail. 

Thinking ties the artist to all that is 
known, that is to science. Science and 
art are both achievements of observa- 
tion. Both are fundamentally rational, 
and “create” a clearer perception. 
Neither artist nor scientist is ever a 
“creator.” The most they can accom- 
plish is a new understanding of things 
as they have always been. The function 
of art is to reveal. One look tells more 
than hundreds of words. When science 
and art are divorced, tragedy follows. 
Pushed to extremes toward the infra- 
emotional or the ultra-reason limit, in 
either case the result ceases to be sci- 
ence or art. 

America is swamped today by tragic 
infra-emotional art that glories in ig- 
norance; and ridicules the skillful tech- 
nic of artists who have achieved a co- 
ordination of feeling, a thinking mind 
and an obedient body. It is truly said, 
a man with a nose is infamous amongst 
a hundred noseless fellows. (To be con- 
tinued.) 

—WILForD S. CoNnrRow. 


Art Week in Mass. 

John Wolcott, Mass. State Chairman, 
lectured at Harvard with films showing 
the work of the A. A. P. L. During art 
week Clark University had a show by 
John Whorf. Special exhibitions were 
held at the Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, the American International 
College, Smith College Museum of Art, 
Boston University, Bailey Art Society, 
College of Liberal Arts, Harvard Uni- 
versity (where they had a film of Way- 
man Adams) Holy Cross College, Wil- 
liams, Amherst, Wheaton College, Wel- 
lesly College, Boston College and at the 
Farnsworth Museum. 

Gordon L. Raynolds, State Director of 
Art Education, asked every art teacher 
in the state to hold special art events 
during the League’s American Art Week. 
North Adams State Teachers College 
had exhibits and many shows in shop 
windows. 

In the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Clifford S. Hubbard was as- 
sisted by Mrs. T. Bowden, Mrs. Arthur 
Rousseau, Mrs. Thatcher Rich, Mrs. 
James Troy, Mrs. Charles Hudson, Mrs. 
John W. Harris and Mrs. F. G. Thatcher. 

The Haverhill Art Club sent interest- 
ing photographs of League members in 
Rockport. St. Botolph Club and the 
Marblehead Association held exhibitions. 
Ruth B. Mosely, Art Supervisor of the 
Whitman School described films show- 
ing the making of pottery and stained 
glass windows. Twenty-six color prints 
were purchased and a traveling exhibi- 
tion was started in the grades. 

—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN. 


North Shore’s 19th Annual 


The North Shore Arts Association of 
Gloucester, Mass., will this year hold 
its annual members’ exhibition from 
June 29 to Sept. 6 in the Association’s 
galleries in Gloucester. Jurors for paint- 
ing are Aldro Hibbard, John Carlson, 
Emile Gruppe, Gifford Beal, Margaret 
F. Browne, Marion Sloane and Lester 
Stevens; for sculpture, Richard Rec- 
chia, Katharine Lane and Margaret 
French Cresson. 
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ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


MQCC 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


TO ALL AMERICAN PAINTERS! 


here is your opportunity to buy American- 
made colors, equal or superior to the finest 
imported colors, at lower prices, filling at last 
our long felt need for an American color of 
the highest quality. 





WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors ¢ chester springs, pa. 
Agents: Lloyd’s Art Co., 152 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 









Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History & Art To Apr. 
27: Prints by Raemaeker. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) Apr.: Membership Flow- 
er Paintings. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum Apr.: Old 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Museum To Apr. 27: 
Rebecca Davis, Selma L. Oppen- 
heimer. Apr. 18-30: Watercolors, 
Elias Newman. 
Walters Art Gallery Apr.: Old Sev- 
res, The Porcelain of Kings. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Apr.: 
ings, Whitney Hubbard. 
BOSTON MASS. 
Doll & Richards To Apr. 30 
“Little Masters.” 
Horne Galleries To May 3: 
ings, Walt Kuhn. 
Guild of Boston 
May 3: 
Woodward. 
Vose Galleries To Apr. 26: 
Viking Smith, Frederick 
aker, Ralph C. Scott. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery Apr.: Color 
in Art; To May 12: 8th Annual, 
Artists of Western New York. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum Apr.: 
and South America. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Apr.: 
French Art; 
Miniature. 
Chicago Galleries Assn. Apr.: Chi- 
cago Painters and Sculptors. 
Kuh Gallery Apr.: Rudolph Weisen- 
born. 
Mandell Brothers 7o May 8: Ridge 
Art Assn. Annual. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Art Museum 7o May 4: Ohio Print 
Makers; Artists and Craftsmen of 
Greater Cincinnati. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
Museum of Art Apr.: 
bury Memorial. 
COLUMBUS. 0O. 
Gallery of Fine Arts 7o April 30: 
Glass of Central Ohio Industry. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 3: 
12th Annual, Allied Arts. 
DAYTON, 0. 
Art Institute Apr.: 
ject. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Municipal Art Gallery Jo Apr. 30: 
2nd Annual, Art and _ Artists 
Along the Mississippi. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum 7o0 Apr. 30 
Hayes Lyon. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Assn. of Fine Arts To Apr. 29: 
28th Annual, lowa Art Guild. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Artists Market To Apr. 
Show. 
Institute of Arts Apr.: 
of Art. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery To Apr. 
and Flemish Painting. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Public Library Apr.: Local Artists. 
GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. 
Alger House Museum To Apr. 27: 
Grosse Pointe Artists Assn. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Apr.: 
Indian Portraits, E. F. Comins. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Apr. 27: 
6th Annual, Independent Painters 
and Sculptors. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To Apr. 20: 
Early British Masters. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Apr.: Faculty Show. 
Nelson Gallery To Apr. 30: French 
Contemporary Painting. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art To Apr. 
26: 8th Annual, Trends in North- 
ern California Art. 

Dalzell Hatfield Apr.: Antarctica 
Paintings, Leland Curtis. 

Museum of Art Zo Apr. 29: Bessie 
Lasky; Artists of Los Angeles 
and Vicinity. 
Municipal Art 


Masters. 


Paint- 


: Prints, 
Paint- 


Artists Apr. 21 
Paintings, Stanley W. 


Frank 
Whit- 


Art of Central 


Masterpieces of 
American Rooms in 


Chas. Wood- 


California Pro- 


: Drawings, 


28: Crafts 


Mas‘erpieces 


28: Dutch 


Commission Apr.: 
Academy of Western Painters. 
Stendahl Galleries To Apr. 26: 
Paintings, David Levine. 
Vigeveno Gallery To May 7: 
Chagall. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 7o Apr. 
29: “The Eight.” 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 7o 
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23: Memphis Palette and Brush 
Club Annual. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Apr. 29: 
Annual, Wisconsin 
Sculptors. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Gallery Apr.-: 
Pottery and Porcelain. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts To Apr. 28: 
Paintings, Candido Portinari. 
Walker Art Center Apr.: “Three 
Women Sculptors,’ Evelyn Ray- 
mond, Phyllis Wesley, Jean §&. 
Laurie. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 20: Reli- 
gious Art, Giotto to Gauguin; 
Work by Winold and Hans Reiss. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Apr.: Animal Por- 
traits, Past and Present. 

New Jersey Gallery (Kresge Dept. 
Store) Apr.: 1941 Spring Show. 
Rabin-Krueger Gallery Apr.: Old 
and New American Art. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Art Gallery To Apr. 26: 
of Harwell Hamilton Harris. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 27: 
colors, George Sanerjan; 
nia Print Makers Society. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Society of Four Arts Apr.: Work 
by Students of Florida Colleges. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Nicholson Galleries Apr.: Pasadena 
Society of Artists Annual. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 27: Oils, Su- 
sumu Hirota. 

Carlen Galleries Apr. 21-May 20: 
Work by Joseph Hirsch. 


28th 
Painters and 


Chinese 


Work 


Water- 
Califor- 


Philadelphia Museum T7o May 11: 
Chrysler Collection. 
Print Club To Apr. 
Richard E. Bishop. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To May 4: 19th 
Annual, International Watercolors. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh To May 3: 
Paintings, Ambrose Webster. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Apr. 27: 
Artists Exhibit. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club 7o Apr. 27: John G. Ald- 
rich, Eliza D. Gardiner, Margaret 
C. Mowry. 

R. I. School of Design Apr.: 2nd 
Annual Contemporary R. 1. Art. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 14: 
8th Virginia Artists Annual. 
Valentine Museum To May 10: 
Works of Saint-Memin. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Apr. 27: 
Argentine Paintings; 0. Glass. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Assn. Zo Apr. 30: 
nual Jury Show. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum  Apr.: 
Guild of St. Louis. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Apr.: Vincent 
Van Gogh and George Biddle. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Apr.: 
Mrs. J. W. Thorne’s Miniature 
Rooms; Paintings, Constance Rich- 
ardson. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 27: Sculp- 
ture, Dick O'Hanlon; To May 5: 
Paul Klee Memorial. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Gallery Jo Apr. 


26: Etchings, 


Young 


17th An- 


Artists 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A.C. A. (52W8) To Apr. 30: 
La More. 

Academy of Allied Arts 
To Apr. 24: 
Allison & Co. 
Work by 


Chet 


(349W86) 
10th Spring Salon. 
(32E57) To May 10: 
George Bellows. 
American - British Art Center (44 
156) To May 8: Jessica Stonor, 

Edward Wolfe. 

(215 W57 
Apr. 17-May 7%: Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists Silver Jubilee. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To May 7: Work by A. G. Dove. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Apr. 25: Panel of Members Work. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) Apr.: 
Garden Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Apr. 
26: Guy Wiggins and Essex Group. 
Artist-Craftsman (64E55) To Apr. 
29: N. Y. Society of Craftsmen. 
Artists Gallery (113W13) To Apr. 
28: Paintings, James Sterling. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 3: Thomas Benton. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Apr. 
26: Watercolors, John Costigan. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
To Apr. 19: Marian Eddy. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Apr. 21- 
May 10: Paintings, A. Ozenfant. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) Apr.: Early 
Prints and Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Apr. 
21-May 3: Paintings, Virginia 
Berresford, Albert Carman. 
Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10- 
5, Sundays 1-6) Apr.: 11th Bien- 
nial, International Watercolors. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
26: 50 Drawings and Watercolors. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Apr. 21- 
May 8: Paintings, Moise Kisling. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Apr. 
80: Terra Cotta Garden Sculp.ure. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
May 3: 10th Mid-Season Retro- 
spective. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
Apr. 30: Decorative Color Schemes. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Apr. 
26: Spring Group Exhibition. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Apr. 24: Paintings, Pissarro. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Apr. 26: Marines, Gordon Grant. 
8th Street Gallery (39E8) To May 
1: Latin American Paintings, Juan 
De Prey; Watercolors, M. Lesher. 
Estelle Newman Gallery (66W55) 
To Apr. 26: Paintings and Sculp- 
ture for the Home. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Apr. 
27: Watercolors, Paul Sample. 
Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Apr. 21- 
May 8: Paintings, Isabel Whitney. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) Apr. 22- 
May 10: Paintings, A. Z. Kruse, 
460 Park Avenue Gallery Apr. 21- 
May 8: Paintings, Francis Fast. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) To 


Apr. 26: Paintings, Arbit Blatas. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Apr. 30: Viennese Flower Paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (2W55) 
To Apr. 26: Paintings, Randall 

Davey. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Apr. 26: Work by Forain. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To May 
3: Rouault. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr.-: 
Work by Armin Landeck. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Apr. 26: Watercolors, Karl Ober- 
teuffer; Etchings, H. Kleiber. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Apr. 
26: Paintings, Souto. 

Koetser Gallery (71E57) Apr.: 
Van Cleve to Tiepolo. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Apr.: Circus Scenes. 

Julien Levy Gallery 
Apr. 19: Paintings, Tamara Lem- 
picka; Apr. 22-May 20: Paintings, 
Salvador Dali. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Apr. 26: Modern Masters. 

C. W. Lyon (15E56) To Apr. 26: 
Early American Paintings. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
28: Work by Orland Campbell. 

Jacques Marchais (40E51) Apr.: 
Art of Tibet. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) To May 8: 
Small Paintings, French Artists. 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Apr. 19: 
Watercolors, Frank Duncan, dr. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Apr.: 
Drawings, Philip Evergood. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) 
Apr.: French Prints, Illustrated 
Books after 1800. 

Midtown Galleries 
To May 8: 
Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) 7o Apr. 
26: Watercolors, John Whorf. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Apr. 26: Paintings, Lisa Mangor. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Apr. 
21-May 3: Paintings, Josephine 
J. Adams, Frederic Rockwell. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W653, 
Weekdays, 10-5, Sundays, 12-6) 
To Apr. 20: North American In- 
dian Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Apr.: Paintings, Non- 
Objective Artists. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
May 38: Paintings, Martin Baer. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Jo Apr. 
26: Seascapes, Wm. M. Hekking. 

N. Y. Historical Society (76 and 
Central Park W., Weekdays, 10-5, 
except Mondays, Sundays, 1-5) 
Apr.: “New York as the Artist 
Knew It.” 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Apr. 22: Josef Schari. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) To 


(15E57) To 


(605 Madison) 
Paintings, Waldo 


30: Paintings, Luis Acuna; Gua” 
temala Sketches, George Biddle, ~ 
SEATTLE, WASH. : 
Art Museum 70 May 4: Contempo-* 
rarary Mexican Prints; Charles 
Woodbury Memorial; Hari Kidd; 4 
Luigi Lucioni. 7 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. V. Smith Gallery Apr.: Fred. 


erick F. and Julia Munson Sher” 
man Collection. j 
Museum of Fine Arts To May 4: 50 
Young Americans, 


Paintings by 
TOLEDO, O. 
Museum of Art To Apr. 27: Spa 

ish Paintings, 12th Century to Go 

TOPEKA, KANS. 7 

Mulvane Art Museum To Apr. 30 
Paintings, Howard Church, 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To Appr, 
30: 2nd Texas-Oklahoma Show. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Apr. 27: Et 
ings, Dr. Oskar Stoessel; To Mi 
4: 17th Biennial, Contempora 
American Paintings. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Apr 
23: Paintings, Gifford Beal. 

Smithsonian Institution Apr.: Chie 
cago Society of Etchers. gs 
Whyte Gallery To Apr. 30: Wo 
by Betty Lane. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum 7o May 
50 American Etchings. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Art Museum Apr.;: 
Kansans. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum 70 Apr. 27: §& 
Screen Printing Process. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. ; 
Butler Art Institute To Apr. 27, 
Work by Jean Hawkins. "| 


CITY 


Apr. 26: Frederick Alan Cow } 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Apr.: “Honest Americans.” 
Orrefors Galleries (5E57) To A 
19: Carl Milles Sculpture. 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) 
Apr. 28: Paintings, Pat Colli 
hoe Gallery (54E57) To May 
Religious Art. 
Possodiett Gallery (121E57) Apr. 21 
May 8: Paintings, J. M. Hanson 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) 
May 1: Spring Water Color Sha 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To May # 
12 Mexican Painters. 4 
Pinacotheca (777 Lexington) Apré 
Work of Oronzo Gasparo. 
Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) To May 
10: Recent Work, Reginald Ma 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr., Daily, except Mondays, 1 
To Apr. 27: Paintings and Sculge 
ture by Mexican Children. q 
Robert-Lee Gallery (69E57) Apne 
Flower Prints, Hodo. 3 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Apr 
Old Master Drawings. 3 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Apr. 19: Paintings, Canedé; 
Apr. 21-May 10: Walter Pach. 
Schoenemann Galleries (605 Mad 
son) Apr.; Italian Old Masters, 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maié 
Lane) Apr.: American & Foreigi 
Paintings. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Apr. 
Old Master Paintings. ’ 
Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
Apr. 23-May 10: Society of I 
trators 39th Annual. 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) To A 
19: Sculpture, Fingesten; Apr. 2 
May 1: Stage Sets and Costu 
Dobujinsky. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To r 
26: Paintings, Ann T. Goodman, 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
To May 1: Paintings, C. Harsanyt 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To 4 
19: Sculpture, Robert Laure 
Apr. 21-May 17: “School 
Paris.” 
Vendome Galleries (23W56) 
Apr. 26: Five-Man Show. 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) 
21-May 9: Anthony Toney 
Gala Forster. ; 
Walker Galleries (108E57) 7o 4 
26: Nude Paintings, George Gre 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexin 
To Apr. 80: Work by Fede: 
Castellon. 
Whitney Museum (10W8, Daily & 
5, except Mondays) Apr. 22-M@ 
29: Jerome Myers Memorial. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 4 
26: Retrospective of Antique Se 
ic Wallpapers. ‘ 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) 
Apr. 26: Buddhist Art. 
Zborowski (460 Park) Apr.: Mi 
ern French Paintings. 


The Art Dig 
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